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HREAT TO LATIN AMERICA-Alfonso Mart 


HOW TO CLOSE THE TRAVEL GAP-Horace Sutton 
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sail away 

to Europe 
on 

Cunard's 





ISLAND 


Let yourself go... Cunard! Your personal 
brand of pleasure is fully stocked aboard 
every Cunard Vacation Island gliding effort- 
lessly, timelessly to and from Europe. A 
home, vacation resort, private club, and gay 
city afloat all rolled up in one. Would you 
enjoy a fine international restaurant, first- 
run movies, the healthful fun of sports decks, swimming pools, gymnasium, Turkish 
bath? Like to spend gay evenings dancing and nightclubbing? It’s all at hand, waiting 
and ready aboard the stabilizer-equipped Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary...a 
wonderful extra vacation included in the cost of every ticket! Always, the Cunard 
fleet of ten ships offers you widest choice of accommodations, rates and sailings 
from New York and Canada... and a year-round vacation cruise program besides! 
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4s : - . » a Ask about the all-season vacation 
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~ 
up . =a. '-, cruise program: Caronia to the 
. ee ' Nortt 
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Getting there is half the fun. 


1 Cape, June 29; to the Medi- 


se 
a — . ‘ f terranean, Aug. 29 and Oct. 3; to the 
C ‘ INARD | : - was = ~ ~ 1S ee South Pacific and Far East, Jan. 27, 
. * . sen * ’ 1962... also gala Mauretania Winter 
= - . Sunshine Cruises to the West Indies 
g ° _ : and South America from December 
~~ ¢ , . 
- 
—— 


through April. Consult your travel 
agent or any Cunard office 


QUEEN ELIZABETH + QUEEN MARY + MAURETANIA 
CARONIA + SYLVANIA + MEDIA + PARTHIA + CARINTHIA 
IVERNIA + SAXONIA 
Cunard Line: Main offic 1 U.S 
25 Broadway, N y. 





new hospital plan lessens the burden of any accident with 


‘1,000 cash every month! 


THIS NEW LOW COST PLAN pays you at the 
rate of $1,000 CASH EVERY MONTH begin- 


ning the first day you are in a hospital 
and keeps paying you for the rest 

of your life while hospitalized 

from any accident 


HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT BENEFIT FOR LIFE — $1,000 PER MONTH 


Hf the insured shall be confined te @ hospital (other thee s saniterium, rest home or government 
hospital), as s result of bodily injuries, for which benelite are paysble, the Company will pey at the 
confinement, 


rate of $1,000 per month for one day to = lifetime of such 
of such confinement 


‘ART ft 


Ist FULL MONTH COVERAGE ONLY 25¢ 





To introduce you to this new low cost 
insurance, we are offering the first full month 
coverage for only 25¢! When you receive your 
policy, read it through carefully. Then, only if 
you agree it is the finest insurance coverage 
available, you can continue at the amazingly 
low price of only $4 a month. If not 

completely satisfied, return the policy—you are 
under no obligation. 


Send No Money—The Attached Postage Paid Air 
Mail Card Will Rush Your Policy to You. 
No agent or salesman will call. 


(Special easy payment envelope for 25¢ 1st month 
coverage will accompany your policy.) 
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Beginning with the fret dey 


Yes, it’s true—you get $1,000.00 cash a month—even for the 
rest of your life while hospitalized from any accident. You re- 
ceive an ironclad guarantee which pays you at the rate of 
$1,000.00 cash a month beginning the first day you are ina 
hospital (other than a sanitarium, rest home or government 
hospital) from any accident! Even if you’re confined only one 
day, you'll still get $33.33. 


This amazing plan is NON-CANCELLABLE and GUARANTEED 
RENEWABLE for Life. You can use your policy as often as you 
need to—it can never be taken away as long as you pay your 
premium on time. 

YOU GET PAID REGARDLESS OF OTHER INSURANCE OR COMPENSA- 
TION YOU MAY HAVE. And you get cash—cash you can use for 
any purpose like paying your bills, for buying groceries, for 
your rent, or the many other places you can put your money. 

Best of all—every accident is covered! You don’t have to be 
hurt from any particular type of injury such as auto, pedes- 
trian, bus, traffic, train, etc. And this plan pays cash for any 
accident, anywhere, any time, 24 hours a day! 


Restricted to Continental limits of U. S. only 


NATIONAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, DEPT. K5A 
Insurance Center Building, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 





EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Give Your Retiring Officers 
One of These Fine Gifts 


Officer Shields 

Beautiful walnut-finish 
trophy for retiring officer 
or current club member. 
10” x 12’, solid bronze em- 
blem and plate, only $9.00 
(add 10c for each engraved 
letter). Choose from many 
Placques and Shields. 


Gavel 

Beautiful Rosewood 
Gavel with Sterling 
Silver band and enam- 
eled emblem, only $7.95 
F.E.T. inc. (add 9c for 
each engraved letter). 
Five other models. 


Officer Buttons 
Dignified buttons for re- 


tiring and current officers. | 


One-half inch diameter, 


clutch or screw backs. | 


10-14-18K gold. Past 

President Button without 

diamond, 14KG, only 
eincinwem Ges $4.50 F.E.T. inc. 


We have a complete selection of emblems 

for every purpose. Also, Road Signs, 

Bronze Bells, Speaker’s Stands, Club 

Banners and Flags, Luncheon Badges, 

Record System and Emblem Souvenirs. 
Write for Catalog R-20 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St 


Rot Since 19 


Chicago 6 
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How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 
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BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


ye Gives Graphic Picture—Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 

yy Simple to operate—Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 

vy Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

yy Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 500,000 in Use 


Full price $4g95° with cards 


FREE thou Obisetn 


Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


Yanceyville, North Carolina 
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|When You Go to Japan... 





Your 


Letters 


Add: Lovely Streets 

I enjoyed reading Horace Sutton’s My 
Ten Favorite Streets [THE ROTARIAN for 
April], but feel that his number is far 


| too small, as there are so many other 


lovely streets in the world. For ex- 


|} ample: 


The tree la Re- 
forma in Mexico City is similar and sec- 
ond only to the Champs Elysées. 

The Avenida Beira Mar in Rio de Ja- 
neiro along the most beautiful 
harbor in the world. 

Some streets in London, England, cer- 
should be worthy of inclusion, 
and Princes Street in Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, justifies such an honor. 

Pennsylvania Avenue in the capital of 
the U.S.A. also should not be overlooked. 

I write only of those I’ve known. 
AppoTt, Rotarian 

Past Service 

Cocoa, Florida 


wide -lined Paseo de 


curves 


—HUNLEY 


Rice Important U.S. Food Crop 

I am wondering why you did not men- 
tion the rice that is grown in the United 
States [see About Our Cover and Other 
Things, THE Rotarian for April]. 

tice is the number one food crop in 


| Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Missis- 


You don’t have to take a trip 
world to see rice paddies. 
hundreds of thousands of 
cultivation at the 
four States named 


around the 
are 
rice under 


present time in the 


| above, as well as in California, Arizona, 


Florida, Missouri, South Carolina, and 


Tennessee 
Today the grown in the U.S.A. is 


rice 


| the most highly mechanized crop in the 


world, and the U. S. rice industry fur- 


| nishes the world with its finest types 
| 


and grades of this valuable food. 
MARTHA A, PIDGEON 
Press Service Director 
vice Council for 
Market Development 
Houston, Texas 


1 have read recent issues of THE 
ROTARIAN With interest as 
they have contained such a number of 
interesting articles on Japan. I am sure 
that to those who are to visit Tokyo this 
year for Rotary’s Convention, the arti- 
exciting, stimulating, and 
tremendously worth while. As a Japa- 
nese, I want to thank you for the great 


favor you have shown us. 


spec ial 


cles must be 


May I add this suggestion? To appre- 
ciate Japan in its fullest flavor, visitors, 
if possible, must drive deep into the 
there are many little 
which have local 
pride running without being 
talked about and visitors can enjoy 
their special beauties and charms. They 
will find it worth while to enjoy a chat 


because 
and 


country 
towns villages 


deep 


with country people on a village road 
who are not making fast progress be- 
cause they pause so often to chat with 
their neighbors. 

I need not say to those coming to the 
Convention that their visit will be a 
great pleasure to us all. We hope that 
they will enjoy true Rotary hospitality 
and fellowship during their stay. 

—Ryoue! Matsuo, Rotarian 
Manager 
Hamamatsu, Japan 


Credit-Association 


Bridge Building More Important 

I will not deny that there is truth in 
the pictures given by the two Rotarians 
the symposium What 
Think of Americans [THE 
April]. We from 
discussions that some 


who _ provided 
Frenchmen 
learn 


RoTaARIAN for 


such Americans 
wear loud shirts and carry flashy cam- 
eras, are not always tactful, etc., and 
that the French other 
and ways of which 


we learn have 


habits expression 
irritate Americans. And where do we go 
from there? 

As far as I from the 
articles, neither party is willing to 
change. They both point out what is 

true: that the has two 
But do statements settle 
anything? Do they contribute to a bet- 
ter understanding? Do they help in that 
all-important activity which the world 


can determine 


equally medal 


these 


sides. 


so badly needs, which we Rotarians cal] 
“bridge building’? 

I have seen both sides of the medal. 
I was born in Europe, lived in France 
for many years, and have been a mem- 
ber of the American community in the 
U.S.A. for the last 21 years. I know that 
not easier or not 


bridge building is 





THE RorTaRian is published monthly 
by Rotary International, 1600 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, U.S 

is the June, 1961, issue, 

XCVIII, Number 6. Second-class post- 
age paid at Evanston, Illinois, and at 
additional mailing offices. Subscription 
rates are $2 the year in U.S.A., Can- 
ada, and other countries to which the 
minimum postal rate applies: $2.50 
elsewhere; single copies, 25 cents. 
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“Gertrude, you surely are a jewel!” 


harder when it is attempted within the 


same community than it is when the 


activity transcends national boundaries. 


lo me the essential requisite for build- 


ng bridges between peoples is the 


and the knowledge of 


try, for example, to 


desire to build 


how to do it. If we 


build bridges to the French with a 


their language we ac- 
high- 


far. 


knowledge of 


quired through a few years of 


schoo] studies, we 


I don’t 
Ruegge! 


cannot get 
that 
disappointed 


very 
Rotarian André 


when his 


doubt 
was 
Club invited officers from a near-by 
base and after a period of polite response 
But, ask, 


effort was made by the 


they stopped coming. may I 


how much real 
Club to entertain or accept the visitors 
offer them 
consider 


on their own terms and 


something which Americans 


fun”? And how justified was Rotarian 


Lee’s expectation to get other than irri- 
tated response from the Frenchman on 
the street when he approached with his 
imited Frencl short 


trip: 


knowledge on a 
Last Summer I visited four countries, 
neluding France, as photographer for 
Liv- 
29th 
pledged 
criti- 
fact 
country, 


The Experiment in International 


ing.” This program—now in its 
year—includes people who are 
than to 


conscious of the 


to understanding rather 


cizing. They are 


that when they go to another 


they are bridge builders first and Amer- 


cans, French, or what-have-you second. 


They want to know what makes others 


tick: why they are the way they are 


ind what is good about them. They try 


ilso to interpret the ways of their own 
country to those they meet abroad. 
One variant of the Experiment in In- 


ternational Living is called the ‘“Incom- 


ng Ambassador” program, under which 


plan a young man or woman Is spon- 
sored not only by his parents, but by a 
whole town. My own Rotary Club, Great 
Barrington, decided a few weeks ago to 
sponsor an “Incoming Ambassador,” 
and share this privilege with other local 
service clubs, which in the past have 
other. So 


have our 


rarely coope rated with each 
this Summer we are going to 


own Ex perimenter. 


JUNE, 1961 


The nicest thing about it is that while 
we are building a bridge across the 
ocean, by the same token as well we also 
build between neighbors at 
home. 

Somehow the two go together. 

—LucIEN AIGNER, Rotarian 
Photographer 


bridges 


Great Barrington, Massachusetts 


‘Search for Understanding’ 

For me the most thought-provoking 
and stimulating feature in THE ROTARIAN 
for April was the What 
Frenchmen Think of Americans. André 


symposium, 


Ruegger put his case very well indeed, 
even though many people might have a 
different understanding of certain his- 
torical events. What André did impress 
upon me was that he sincerely wished 
to find a way to build a bridge of friend- 
ship with Americans. On the other hand, 
I was very disappointed with Ray E. 
Lee’s response to it. It could be that Ray 
is a very light-hearted person and tack- 
les all things in that way, but it did 
seem to me that he was just too shallow 
in turning aside André’s, I believe, seri- 
ously made points... . 

When any person, any group, any 
country, seeks to find a way of under- 
standing the people of another country, 
let there be a search for understanding 
rather than a development of reasons 
why that understanding might be diffi- 
cult. 

—A. D. G. Stewart, Printer 
Director, Rotary International 
Sydney, Australia 


Issue Based on Misunderstanding 

With great interest I have read the 
What Frenchmen Think of 
symposium [THE Rotarian for April], 
and I want to express my admiration 
first to Dr. André Ruegger for the 
frankness and the courage with which 
he describes the feelings of the French, 
and, secondly, to Ray E. Lee for his 
brilliant response. 

Born in The Netherlands, and speak- 
ing the French language well, I 
visited France nearly every year from 
1928 on, with the exception of the war 
from 1940-49. I feel the entire 
issue is misunderstanding. 
Personally I have learned to appreciate 
these charming people. In general they 
friendly, and have a 

Unfortunately they 


Americans 


very 


years 


based on 


are warm, gay, 
humor. 


have had two wars in their own country 


sense of 


within 25 years. This is the most hor- 
rible and atrocious experience any hu- 
man being can ever have. It could make 
any bitter. The 
majority of French and Americans do 
not speak each other’s language. That 
is why they never got fully acquainted 
with each other. 

Dr. Ruegger expresses France’s dis- 


person more or less 





LAND 
YACHTING 


...the fun way 


teomie-hs-) 


Want to explore the mysterious pyramids 
of Old Mexico? Or maybe you'd prefer 
sun-bathing in Florida or relaxing beside 
some inviting stream? Perhaps you know 
a road somewhere you'd like to follow to 
the end. It’s all the same with an Airstream 
Land Yacht — a personal highway cruiser 
outfitted down to the smallest luxurious 
detail for limitiess road voyaging . . . good 
beds, bathroom, hot and cold water, re- 
frigeration, heat and light independent of 
outside sources wherever you go — for a 
night, a week, or a month. Airstream Land 
Yachting means real travel independence 
—no time-tables, tickets, packing. You 


| just tow your Airstream lightly behind your 


car and follow your travel whims wherever 
they urge you to go. Yes, it’s the exciting, 
better way to travel here in North America 
or anywhere in the world. 


write for interesting free booklet 
“World At Your Doorstep” 


AIRSTREAM INC. 


550 CHURCH ST., JACKSON CENTER, OHIO 


' 12804 E. FIRESTONE, SANTA FE SPRINGS 43, CALIF, 


) 





One of the World’s 
great Restaurants | 


sails for Europe... 


Enjoy haute cuisine aboard the spacious 
new Rotterdam, the gracious Nieuw Am- 
sterdam, the spirited Statendam, any ship 
of the famous Holland-America fleet. 
Each is a truly great restaurant with few 
peers anywhere. From pate de foie gras to | 
orange norvégienne, from poularde a la | 
bonne femme to tournedos marchand de | 
vin, every dish is a culinary experience. | 
And for such cuisine — attentive, imme- | 
diate service in settings that Rembrandt | 
or Rubens would have approved. 


First Class or Tourist... 
it’s good to be on a well-run ship 


Poland - 1 menrica 
Line 





CALLING AT IRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, HOLLAND - IDEAL 
CONNECTIONS FOR GERMANY, SCANDINAVIA, SWITZERLAND 
AND ALL EUROPE + SEE YOUR AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENT 





© SAFER 
e EASIER 
ECONOMICALLY 


TUCKER 
“HIGH” WINDOW 
see WASHER 


Includes these 
EASY TO OPERATE features 
TELESCOPIC HANDLES 
reach heights of 66 feet, reduce 
into sections for lower windows. 
VALVE CONTROLLED DISPENSER 
delivers detergent or rinse water 
with fingertip ease. 
DETERGENT TABLETS 
last full half day of continuous 
washing. 
SPECIAL NYLON BRUSHES 
wash windows, edges and corners 
in one swipe. 
SAFER .. . eliminates danger 
of costly accidents due to fall- 
ing ladders. 
EASIER .. . eliminates time 
consuming erection of scaf- 
folding. 
ECONOMICAL... one man 
now does the job it formerly 
took two men to do... and 
in half the time! 


For Complete Details with Free Trial 
Offer, Address Dept. GG66 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO. 





appointment about the U. S. Congress 
not accepting President Woodrow Wil- 
League of Nations. We have a 
government “of the people, bv the peo- 
ple, and for the people,” and the major- 
ity rules. Can anybody be angry because 
his motion was not accepted? 

Why criticize the Marshall Plan be- 
cause of red tape? Isn’t there red tape 
in every democracy? Was the Marshall 
Plan not the basis for the actual pros- 
perity of Europe, from which France 
benefits? We ourselves fought a 
colonial war. Did we not give aid and 
freedom to the Philippines? Did we not 
make Alaska and Hawaii our 49th and 
50th States? Isn’t there a French saying 
which reads: 


son’s 


also 


To know everything 
Is to understand everything, 
Is to forgive everything. 


It is true that there are tourists who 
do not behave, but is it not also true 
that we find all kinds of people in every 
country? How many times have I been 
rudely shrugged by all kinds of people, 
Frenchmen included? Most of the time 
I did not get angry, but when I did I 
always regretted it. I can tell many un- 
pleasant incidents which happened to 
but I do not believe in 
this because the same could have hap- 


me in France, 
pened in any country. 

Let us all wake up; Frenchmen and 
should try to learn 
language to understand 
each other better, and work as a team 
enemies will not 


Americans alike 


each other’s 


so that our common 
profit by 
—ALEXANDER VEERMAN, Rotarian 
Flat-Glass Manufacturer 


North Dade-North Miami, Florida 


misunderstandings. 


Advice from a Pro-American 

The interesting articles by Rotarians 
tuegger and Ray E. Lee [What 
Think of Americans, THE 
20TARIAN for April] are restricted to the 
attitude Americans of French- 
men. Actually the subject is wider than 
that 

The United States finds itself today in 
the position which Great Britain held at 
the turn of the century and in fact until 
World War I. In days Great 
Britain was the most powerful, the lead- 
ing, country in the world. All the world 
knew and recognized this—including 
the British. It in many 
quarters—quarters where nothing could 
be done about it. For some reason that 
resentment was not directed toward the 
“British”; it toward the 
“Englishman.” The Englishman was top 
dog and he it. The Englishman 
was respected as the soul of honor and 
for other reasons, but his unpopularity 
was very real. 

Today the United States is the lead- 
ing, the most powerful, country in the 
world. All the world knows this and 


André 
Fre ini hme n 


toward 


those 


resented 


was 


Was directed 


knew 


recognizes it—including the Americans. 
It is resented in many quarters—quar- 
ters where nothing can be done about 
it. The American 
knows it. 
true to say he is “quietly” superior, but 


is top dog and he 
Perhaps it would hardly be 


(and with good reason) he is obviously 
conscious of his own superiority. The 
American is resented and envied as the 
most successful business organizer, the 
the greatest economic 
know-how, the world has ever known. 
The natural result—perhaps unjustified 
and unjustifiable, but a fact, neverthe- 
less—is that citizens of other countries 
are alert to pick on anything which they 
feel that can legitimately criticize us. 
Their eagerness to criticize, and to 
resent, the bigger and more powerful 
fellow is, in this writer’s opinion, di- 
more to the individual than to 
the Government, or the nation; because 
it is the individual with whom the 
foreigner has personal contact. 


possessor of 


rected 


It follows that our American friends 
—and I use the word advisedly—have 
a great and difficult personal responsi- 
bility. It is surely unnecessary to stress 
the need for the most friendly relations, 
coéperation, between 
the nations of the Western world today. 


understanding, 


So a pro-American from a small country 
may well offer this advice: 

In their travels abroad and in their 
with foreign visitors to the 
United States, [Continued on page 59] 


dealings 





Odd Shots 


Can you match this photograph for 
uniqueness, human interest, coinci- 
dence, or just plain out-of-the-ordi- 
nary-ness? Then send it to the Edi- 
tors of The Rotarian. If used, the 
“odd shot” will bring you $3. But 
remember—it must be different! 











Hyphenation vf words bothered not 
the person who posted this sign in the 
“ghost town” of Gleason, Ariz., 35 
miles east of Tombstone. Mrs. Douglas 
E. Welsher, wife of a Benson, Ariz., 
Rotarian, recorded it with her camera. 
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The 
Object 


of 


Rotary 


is to encourage ond foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise 
ond, in particular, to encourage and 
foster: 


First. The development of acquaint- 
ance as an opportunity for service; 


Second. High ethical stondards in 
business and professions, the recogni- 
tion of the worthiness of all useful oc- 
cupations, and the dignifying by each 
Rotarian of his occupation as an op- 


portunity to serve society; 


Third. The application of the ideal 
of service by every Rotarian to his per- 


sonal, business, and community life; 


Fourth. The advancement of inter- 
national understanding, goodwill, and 
peace through o world fellowship of 
business and professional men united in 
the ideal of service. 


© 
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This Rotary Month 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


CONVENTION. The latest word from Tokyo, Japan, where. 
Rotary's 52d Annual Convention is meeting May 28—June l, 
is that advance registration is at an all-time high, with 
hotels and ryokans filled to capacity, and with the stage 
set for what promises to be one of Rotary's most memorable 
gatherings. 


ROTARY STAMP. In honor of Rotary and its Convention, the 
Government of Japan was to issue on May 29 a special two- 
color 10-yen postage stamp bearing a design centered 

about the Rotary emblem. Stamps and first-—day covers will 
be on sale at the Convention post office. 


PRESIDENT. As this issue went to press, President J. Edd 
McLaughlin was meeting in Evanston with the Board of 
Directors of Rotary International before entraining for 
Lake Placid, N. Y., and the International Assembly. He 
was scheduled to arrive in Yokohama on the "President 
Cleveland" May 27 in time to preside at the Convention in 
Tokyo, has post-—Convention plans for visits to Clubs in 
Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, Macao, the Philippines, and 
Hawaii. 


PRESIDENT-ELECT. With the Rotary year 1961-62 fast ap-— 
proaching, Joseph A. Abey, of Reading, Pa., President— 
Elect for 1961-62, is deep in plans for advancing Rotary's 
program. He will announce his aims in the July issue. 


PRESIDENT-NOMINEE. Previously announced in these pages was 
the choice of the Nominating Committee for President of 
Rotary International for 1962-63: Nitish C. Laharry, of 
Calcutta, India. On March 16, no other nominations having 
been received by the General Secretary of RI, Rotarian 
Laharry was declared the President—Nominee by President 
McLaughlin in accordance with the By-Laws of Rotary Inter- 
national. He will be elected President for 1962-63 at the 
Tokyo Convention. 


DIRECTORS-NOMINEE. Also to be elected at the 1961 Conven— 
tion are six Board members to fill openings occurring on 
June 30. Three will be filled by Directors nominated by 
Clubs in U.S.A. Zones 1, 2, and 3; three others by Direc-— 
tors nominated by the Board in accordance with RI By—Laws. 
Two of these latter are Jacques Giraud, of Montelimar, 
France, and Krishna Prasada, of Delhi, India. H. J. 
Thompson, of Sunbury—on-Thames, England, was nominated as 
a Director by the Clubs in Great Britain and Ireland. The 
President-Elect for 1962-63 will serve as a Director for 
1961-62. The President for 1961-62 will be a member and 
Chairman of the Board. 


CONVENTION FILM. This year, for the first time, Rotary 
International is producing a picture-—program of the Tokyo 
Convention, in color filmstrip or slides, which will be 
available soon after July 1. To get it for your Club, 
use the coupon on page 70 of "The Rotarian" for May. 


MEETINGS. Annual Convention...May 28—June 1...Tokyo, Japan 
Board of Directors June 5-9 Miyanoshita, Japan 


VITAL STATISTICS. On April 26 there were 10,908 Rotary Clubs 
and an estimated 505,500 Rotarians. New Clubs since July 
1, 1960, totalled 224. 
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About Our Cover 
and Other Things 


MERED THREAT TO LATIN AMERICA chew sone 
HOW TO CLOSE THE TRAVEL GAP mene ome 
$0 fame: 19a” 
“a . 


THE BRIGHT LIGHTS of Caracas, capital and showplace 
of Venezuela, shine from our cover this month. Ultramod- 
ern skyscrapers and apartment houses, together with a bur- 
geoning population (now nearly 1,400,000 for Greater Cara- 
eas) and high living costs, have changed the quiet and 
historic capital, birthplace of Simén Bolivar, into a bustling 
metropolis. The basic reason for the change, of course, is 
oil—for Venezuela is the world’s largest exporter of oil and 
is second only to the United States of America in total pro- 
duction. But oil, politics, and modernization have also 
brought problems, and the nation, since a 1958 upheaval 
that resulted in a popularly elected government, is now 
concentrating on difficulties that have been long in the mak- 
ing. It is pushing agrarian reform and slum clearance, pub- 
lic works instead of luxury hotels, trying to create a diversi- 
fied industry to supply jobs for poor workers who have 
flocked to the cities despite the shortage of adequate housing 
there. Some estimates place unemployment as high as 10 
percent of the labor force. For the 1,000 Rotarians of Vene- 
zuela, members of 32 Clubs, these are especially challenging 
times, as they work to place their economy on a sounder 
footing. . . . We are grateful to Pan American World Air- 
ways, Inc., for the photo. 


LATIN AMERICA, in view of its ever-increasing impor- 
tance to the rest of the world, will be the subject of many 
articles in this Magazine during the coming months. On page 
12 of this issue is one especially provocative. In accordance 
with the established practice of this truly international Mag- 
azine, which seeks out authors long familiar with their sub- 
ject, it is written by a Latin American. Your letters of 
comment will be welcome 

September at this writing is a fascinating two-part series on 
the underdeveloped lands of the world—many of which are 
in South and Central America. . . . And early in 1962 you 
will see a special issue of THe Rotarian devoted entirely to 
Latin America, its people, problems, and opportunities. 


IF YOU ARE reading this between the dates of May 28-June 
1, you are well aware of a great Rotary meeting occurring 
in Tokyo, Japan, at this moment. Thousands of people from 
scores of nations are gathered in a historic Convention. And 
covering it for you is a team working with cameras and 
typewriters, pica rulers and layout sheets, shooting the re- 
sults by jet plane across the Pacific and 2,300 miles of the 
U.S.A. to others who feed the waiting presses. From them 
will come the July issue with the Convention story spread 
across some 2() or more pages. 
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About Our Contributors 


For the past 14 years Horace 
Sutton has been, by “essential 
trade,” a travel writer. Typical 
of his comings and goings: in 
the first three months of ’61 he 
visited Jerusalem, Jamaica, Tas- 
mania, Rio de Janeiro. In 1947 he 
began a travel department for 
Saturday Review, of which mag- 
azine he is an associate editor. 
He writes a weekly newspaper 
column syndicated in the U.S.A. 
and Canada, has authored seven 
books. 


To make Jesse C. Burt a happy 
man, hand him a book on the 
history of Tennessee, his native 
State, for he’s “never happier 
than when thumbing through 
Tennessee history books.” For 
him, writing is four things: his 
hobby, sport, business, life. He 
has degrees from George Pea- 
body Teachers College, Harvard, 
and Vanderbilt. The last institu- 
tion awarded him his doctorate 
in history, just one of the fields 
in which he does writing for 
many publications. 


In between her engagements 
as a lecturer on art and music, 
an actress, and a music director 
and her activities as wife of the 
chaplain at The Citadel, in 
Charleston, 8. C., and as mother 
of two children, Marcelle M. Hall 
somehow finds time to write and 
to give her opinion “on anything 
and everything interesting in 
the world.” During her three- 
year stay in Japan she wrote and 
took the leading female rdéle in 
a musical comedy that brought a 
million yen for charity. 


Parke Cummings has _ free- 
lanced ‘“‘practically uninter- 
ruptedly” since his graduation 
from Harvard in 1925, special- 
izing in humor and sports, as 
well as the mores of his fellow 
townsmen in Westport, Conn., 
where he lives with his wife and 
daughter, to whom he dedicated 
his most recent book, The Fly in 
the Martini, a collection of hu- 
morous sketches. He also has a 
son. In nonwriting hours—and 
in season—he figure skates, 
plays tennis and badminton, “fid- 
dles with the piano.” 





Only the Disciplined Are 


A distinguished merchant finds that he who is master of 


my many years as a mer- 

chant, my interest lies very 
much in the hopes and ambitions 
of young people starting out in 
the business world. It is both our 
obligation and our privilege, as 
Rotarians, to be as creatively 
helpful to them as our experience 
permits. I am convinced that, of 
all the ways in which we can be 
helpful, we can do no greater serv- 
ice than to encourage youth to un- 
derstand self-discipline and to 
make practical use of this instru- 
ment of freedom in seeking worth- 
while goals. 

I am fortunate in that my par- 
ents were dedicated Christians. 
They grew every day to the end of 
their lives because they were 
never satisfied that they had 
reached the point where they did 
not have to think about more 
growth and achievement. I often 
heard my mother whisper a 
prayer as she went about her 
housework. In time I realized 
that she held ever before her an 
ideal, an ideal always yet to be 
achieved. Because of my parents’ 
influence I chose the Golden Rule 
as my foundation for doing busi- 
ness, for I wanted an ideal on 
which to grow. 

Hardly a day passes that some- 
one does not ask me if this Golden 
Rule—“‘Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you" — 
is compatible with aggressive, 
successful business experience. 
“Sounds nice,” people say, “but is 
it practical?” I can only reply 
that I have found it wholly prac- 


A YOU would suppose from 


10 


his own abilities holds the key to true personal freedom. 


By J. C. PENNEY 


tical and that I know countless 
others who have had the same ex- 
perience. 

On the road back after the De- 
pression I learned through experi- 
ence that the foundation of a life, 
or a business, begins with humil- 
ity. “Know thyself’ is no mere 
platitude; it is common sense. In 
the competitive hustle and bustle 
of the times it is not easy to take 
time to assay our weak points. 
Yet the man who disciplines him- 
self to this periodic inventory is 
much more likely to approach 
other men in a spirit which will 
invite goodwill and confidence. 
Perhaps if enough of us tried it 
we would launch an epidemic of 
confidence and goodwill which 
would encircle the world. 

Rotarians are conscious of the 
element of service as the basis for 
all enterprise. Therefore we are 
in a desirable position to help 
keep before youth the unchanged 


and unchanging principles of jus- 
tice and kindred ideals of service. 
How important this task becomes 
in this Missile Age, when horizons 
of endeavor are moving even be- 
yond this planet and young peo- 
ple are more than ever in need of 
guide lines. We can give them 
guide lines by translating into ac- 
tion Rotary’s aim of promoting 
understanding in the business and 
professional communities, through 
our efforts for community better- 
ment, and in the many ways in 
which our aspirations for a better 
world can be expressed. 

We can tell young people that 
hard work is a prerequisite of suc- 
cess, that spirit provides the fuel 
for hard work, creating the steady 
fire of energy which gets things 
done, and, perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, that there is honor in 
all work. 

Chancing to arrive a bit early 
on a visit to one of my stores not 


JAMES CASH PENNEY, now 85 years old, is 
founder of a 59-year-old company which oper- 
ates more than 1,700 department stores in the 
United States. He has built his business on the 
Golden Rule (he is often referred to as “the 
Golden Rule Merchant” ), establishing a repu- 
tation for fair dealing which veteran store man- 
agers can illustrate with stories of 6-year-old 
boys who arrive with blank checks signed by 
their parents and notes asking that they be out- 
fitted for school. Mr. Penney is a member of 
the Rotary Club of New York, N. Y., and is an 
active churchman. He has authored four books, 
has written several articles for this Magazine. 
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long ago, and not being accus- 
tomed to standing about doing 
nothing, I looked about for a 
broom and occupied my time in 
sweeping the sidewalk. One of the 
store associates came along. “Mr. 
Penney!,” he exclaimed. ‘You 
shouldn’t be sweeping the side- 
valk!” 

“It keeps my hand in,” I re- 
plied, “and it gives me something 
useful to do while waiting.” As a 
young man sweeping and dusting 
shelves, I may not have believed 
that there is no such thing as 
menial work, but I did discover 
that discipline will free us of 
many false ideas about work. 
Work never cares who does it. 
The sidewalk was waiting to be 
swept by someone, and it saved 
me the dullness of standing idle. 

At times I have seemingly ac- 
cepted the designation of “self- 
made man,” or, at least, I have 
not declined it vigorously. Yet I 
am not self-made. I have, so to 
speak, only been the gardener, re- 
ceiving powers which I was ex- 
pected to use. It has been well 
said that ‘““God gives us the seeds, 

expects us to do the culti- 

We are self-made men 

only because we exercise a steady 

determination to use, and to have 

confidenee in, God-given abilities, 

and to use them to worthy pur- 
po f 

Self-effort, self-examination, 

lf-denial, self-control—these are 

virtues which we ourselves 

create. They are granted by a 

power greater than ours. A fairly 

ig life and business career have 

opened windows for me on the 

yurpose and use of these gifts. I 

1ave learned that to be free, one 

to gain success, one 

and that from disci- 

' come the coveted free- 

dom which, for the individual and 

the world, gives life its intended 
meaning and purpose. 


| 
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“I looked for a broom 
and occupied my time in 


sweeping the sidewalk.” 
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~The Red Threat 
to LATIN AMERICA 


i‘. MY GENERATION, the people of some Latin- 
American countries were quite friendly to the 
U.S.A.; some were indifferent; a few were frankly 
antagonistic. One sole Latin nation was sincerely, 
warmly fond of the U.S.A. The people in said 
friendly nation loved chewing gum, “hot dogs,” 
baseball, Hemingway, Miami, Arrow shirts, “west- 
erns,” jazz, Marilyn Monroe, and the Monroe Doc- 
trine. In the whole world, no country—including 
Canada—ever liked and respected the North Amer- 
ican form of life as much as the people of Cuba did. 
Something happened. A dictator was ousted. A 
revolutionary government came into 

being, with the blessings of the U.S.A. 

and of other countries. Then, in a few 

months, that revolutionary govern- 

ment became the world’s most aggres- 

sively anti-U. S. force on earth, and 

remains so to this day. 

What exactly happened? Few ex- 
perts really know. However, something 
is appallingly and completely obvious: 
the same complete and _ breathless 
transformation can be effected even 
more rapidly and even more easily in 
two or five or more of the Latin-American nations 
where the masses do not have the sincere, popular 
affection that the masses of Cuba did have for the 
U.S.A. and its people. 

The leaders of Cuba deny that their revolution is 
Soviet dominated. Be that as it may. I do not pro- 
pose to discuss the Cuban situation. I am concerned 
by the fact that the seeds of revolt are present all 
over Latin America, and that they are diligently 
cultivated and nourished by Communist agents. 

The Communists work around the clock. They 
have a plan ready which may allow them to take 
over any one of the Latin nations, whenever an op- 
portune political crisis occurs or is caused by them, 
or when the head of a given country dies of apo- 
plexy, or slips in the bathtub and breaks his neck, 
or a bullet fired by an irresponsible fanatic causes 
one more Presidential assassination. When such a 
planned or accidental occurrence should next hap- 


By ALFONSO MARTIN 


pen in any of the Latin-American republics, the 
Communists can immediately step in and enact their 
rape, with the aid of a few native radicals and 
demagogues and a handful of key Communists 
thoroughly trained and prepared for the master 
coup, which can be brought to a shockingly fast suc- 
cess in our countries, where the ignorance and 
poverty of the lower classes make them a facile prey 
for the Communist demagoguery. 

It is not difficult, indeed, to lure millions who have 
nothing to lose, whose position in the society, the 
economy, and politics of their countries is that of 

ignored pawns and serfs whose 
unenlightened anguish for relief 
makes them follow any rascal who 
says: “Give me your hands and 
follow me, and all the poor shall 
share in the wealth and in the 
power of those who have been en- 
slaving you for generations.” 

The heritage of the Latin-Amer- 
ican masses has been tragically 
and inhumanly unjust. I, whose 
ancestors came to Colombia three 
or four centuries ago, must ac- 

knowledge, with utter humility and honesty, that 
the political and social leaders in our countries have 
been disinterested in and/or unable to raise the 
standard of living of three-fourths of our population 
from what it was when the Spanish conquistadors 
came to pillage and invade the lands that belonged 
to the Indians. I bow my head in shame and I shud- 
der at the thought of the possibility of immediate 
Communist success in countries where more than 
50 percent of the people do not know where the 
money is coming from for tomorrow’s breakfast, a 
breakfast lacking in pasteurized milk, vitamin pills, 
and cereals. 

If capitalism and democracy—so called—have 
failed to educate the peon out of his illiteracy and 
universal ignorance, and to raise him from a social 
level where his pot-bellied, worm-ridden children 
walk around naked in a dirt-floor, mud hut that is as 
primitive as was the hut of his father, and his grand- 


A native of Bogota, Colombia, Alfonso Martin studied law and economics in Europe and North and South America, 
As a consultant in international finance, investments, and public relations, he is currently based in New York 
City, while his son and daughter attend college in the United States, but travels widely in South and Cen- 


tral America. This article is an adaptation of an address he delivered at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
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father, and his great-grandfather, then he is in- 
evitably prone to listen, with deep hope, to the Com- 
munist demagogue who says: “Come, share with 
us.” His blind lack of criterion makes it impossible 
for him to doubt that the new master, the Com- 
munist master, will really help him out of his un- 
fathomable misfortune. His avid material and 
spiritual hunger impedes his realizing that the Com- 
munist demagogue will only raise him to a point 
where he can become a numbered slave of the new 
totalitarian order. 

There is a score of Latin-American capitals where 
the homes of the few traditionally rich are com- 
fortable and even luxurious. Unfortunately, these 
are the only homes that are ever visited by the 
diplomats and visitors from the capitalist countries. 
There one drinks the best Scotch, wines, and cham- 
pagne; one eats Beluga caviar, the finest cheeses and 
smoked salmon; one finds private libraries made up 
of good books; and many of the owners of these 
homes have been educated in good universities, 
either local, European, or North American. Alas, 
these owners represent but an infinitesimally small 
fraction of the inhabitants of said capitals. Besides, 
the greatest number of poverty-stricken Latin 
Americans live in the destitute countryside, in the 
dangerous backwardness of the real Latin America. 

How different is the itinerary of the purposeful 
and dedicated Communist traveller who visits our 
lands. Never is he seen at the elegant tables of the 
powerful caballeros in Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, 
Mexico City, or Bogota. He arrives knowing Span- 
ish or Portuguese. He comes thoroughly indoctri- 
nated as to customs and social tendencies. He has 
the names of the few native fellow-travellers, eco- 
nomic information, political surveys as to the pop- 
ular areas most apt to absorb Communist doctrine. 
He goes straight into his work, without public inter- 
views, photographs, and cocktail parties. Cannot 
the lovers of democracy and liberty realize that, by 
means of such unobtrusive well-directed methods, 
Communism is spreading like wildfire over lands 
populated by almost 200 million Latin Americans? 

It is not by means of arms and war that the Com- 
munists will ever attempt to dominate the free 
world. The Communist demagogy has overtaken 
enormous portions of the map of the world, always 
sparring, jabbing, side-stepping, feinting, never 
challenging the learned or more enlightened, edu- 
cated leaders of democracy, always enticing des- 
perate peoples struggling in the darkness of poverty 
and ignorance and despair, never facing the defend- 
ers of anti-Communism on a common ground of 
risk and exposure. 

It was in just such a way that they attempted to 
take over my native Colombia 13 years ago. In 1948, 
when the Pan-American Conference took place in 
Bogota, the leftist idol of the masses, indeed not a 
Communist, a political leader who had been a strong 
Presidential candidate and whose name was Jorge 
Eliécer Gaitan, was cleverly and criminally used for 
the most violent antidemocratic scheme. One tran- 
quil afternoon, exactly at 1:15, as he peacefully 
walked out of his Main Street office, he was riddled 


by the bullets of a hidden assassin, a young man 
whose body was immediately smashed to death by 
the irate bootblacks with their wooden boxes. Then 
the mutilated, naked corpse of the assassin was 
dragged through the streets and left in front of the 
Palace of the Presidents of Colombia. By 2 o'clock, 
less than one short hour after the shooting, the prin- 
cipal street corners of distant Colombian cities— 
Barranquilla, Cali, ete—were displaying huge, 
black-lettered posters—which had undoubtedly 
taken several hours to print—inviting all the work- 
ers in the country to the funeral services to be held 
in memory of their leader supposedly felled by the 
criminal hand of capitalism. It happened that Dr. 
Gaitan did not die (at The Central Clinic) until four 


“... The homes of the few traditionally rich are comfortable 
and even luxurious.” Lavish resorts and Summer homes perch 
on the cliffs overlooking the Pacific at Vina del Mar, Chile. 


hours after said posters had appeared all over the 
country. That same afternoon, following the sched- 
ule of the well-prepared coup, all the Bogota radio 
stations were taken over by armed Communist key 
men, mostly Colombians, instructed and pushed by 
a few international Communists, who had worked 
out each step of the antidemocratic revolution. The 
microphones began to blare out the pertinent in- 
structions, carefully addressed to the then berserk 
workers in Bogota: 

Your day has come. You, the forgotten workers of this 
paradise of the rich, whose beloved leader has been mur- 
dered by the capitalists, will now take over the wealth 
and privileges of our autocratic oppressors. Capitalist 
domination is over. We are now addressing the people in 
the downtown section of Bogota. Borrow, get, steal any 
arms that you can. Walk down 14th Street. Find a 
hardware store. Break in. Take machetes, picks, shovels, 
knives, anything with which you can wound or kill. Once 
you’re armed, walk into Carulla’s exclusive store. Take 
bottles of Scotch, wines, and all those liquors that your 
masters have been drinking for generations while you’ve 
been forced to drink chicha and polluted country water. 
Now, comrades, listen carefully, and we’ll tell you how to 
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prepare a Molotov cocktail. Take an empty bottle, fill it 
with gasoline or alcohol, which you can get at the Shell 
Station, stuff a wick or a rag... on 7th Carrera 
and along the 14th Avenue you'll find the palaces of 
———— and . Break a window, light your Molotov 
cocktail, and throw it in. Then run fast, for the workers 
who end up alive will have won this revolution against 
capitalism and will be the heirs to the privileges of 
Colombian wealth. 

Fortunately, many of the revolutionary peasants 
drank too much and fell on their anxious faces. Also, 
that London-like climate of misty Bogota, so prone 
to produce rain, often torrential showers, broke all 
records. It rained copiously during three days and 
nights. 

These two extraneous factors, drunkenness and 
rain, curtailed the damage that the frenetic masses 
were out to inflict upon Bogota and its defenseless 
inhabitants, including the diplomatic missions at 
the Pan-American Conference. Notwithstanding, 
this unsuccessful, criminal coup did burn and de- 
stroy many houses and _ buildings, including 
churches whose arson agents were ignorant Catholic 
workers—and it did kill perhaps 14,000 people. 

Latin America’s population is growing at the fast- 
est pace known in any world area having its same 
life-expectancy index. After 1970 it will explode 
past the 200-million-inhabitant mark, and it is ex- 
pected to continue multiplying at a pace outstrip- 
ping the most pessimistic prognostications of 
Malthus. Latin America, rich in many vital raw 
materials and natural resources, is the continental 


“... Leaders ... (for centuries) have been disinterested in 
and/or unable to raise the standard of living of three-fourths 
of our population. ...” (Above) A typical Bolivian market. 


neighbor of the U.S.A. Until the Second World War, 
Latin America had been pronouncedly pro-U. S. 
and definitely anti-Communist. However, Latin 
America has received less than 5. percent of the 
economic aid given by the U.S.A. since said 
World War. The Red regimes of Poland and Yugo- 
slavia have received nearly 70 percent of what the 
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21 Latin-American nations received. Scandinavian 
countries, which curiously voted 100 percent with 
Russia on the issue of Red China, have collected a 
total of $2,056,600,000 from the U.S.A. The Pacific, 
Far East, Southeast Asian, and South Asian lands 
have received $10,050,300,090; the Middle East, $5,- 
262,900,000; Africa, $739,900,000; Europe, $38,716,- 
700,000. These figures, whether absolutely exact or 
not, certainly indicate the trend of the policy by 
means of which these monies belonging to the North 
American taxpayer have been distributed in a sin- 
cere anti-Communist effort. 


The Latin-American republics no longer want 
economic aid, per se. In the light of their new inter- 
national political conscience, it hurts their national 
pride. Furthermore, it generally defeats its purpose. 
What we want are technical assistance and a bilater- 
al norm for commercial coadjuvancy that must take 
into consideration the reality of our respective eco- 
nomic positions and individual economic factors. 
To illustrate this sore problem, let us consider the 
case of Colombian coffee. More than four-fifths of 
Colombia’s entire dollar income is derived from 
our coffee exports. Five years ago the American 
coffee brokers were paying us 85 cents a pound for 
Colombian coffee. Today we are only getting about 
40 cents a pound. This means that, due to circum- 
stances beyond our control, the national dollar in- 
come of 12 million poor people was slashed in half. 
Conversely, five years ago the Colombian coffee 
grower was buying a given model of an American 
tractor for $4,900. But, also because of circumstances 
that he cannot control, today the same tractor costs 
him $5,400. The price of coffee was cut by 50 per- 
cent, while the price of the indispensable tractor 
was raised 10 percent. At the same time, our peon 
working in a coffee plantation gets wages of 20 cents 
an hour, while the American workman in the manu- 
facturing plant producing the tractor gets ten times 
as much. : 

Similar economic anguish, with its severe social 
implications, which the anti-American agitators and 
Communists. use to their fullest advantage, is being 
suffered by most of the Latin-American nations. 
While the prices of their national products are 
shrinking steadily, the cost of their indispensable 
dollar importations of machinery, trucks, tractors, 
fertilizers, and many other capital goods is rising 
steadily. This continued disparity between our de- 
creasing dollar income and our increasing dollar 
needs can only produce the economic strangling of 
our meager chance to raise our standard of living 
and attempt to stop the anti-American feeling that 
is growing daily. It is imperative that far-sighted 
experts and economists from U.S.A. and Latin 
America bring forth an immediate and permanent 
solution for these economic problems that I’ve suc- 
cinctly outlined—for their very existence is Russia’s 
greatest blessing in the Americas. This is a most 
complex task, but our Governments must devote 
the best intellectual and material means to analyze 
it, implement it, and undertake it right away, lest 
the Communists reach the goal before us, lest the 
scales tilt beyond the point of no return. 
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arriage 


teen-age 
tragedy 


te is the story of Joe and 
Ruth, two tenth-graders about to 
be divorced. They could be any- 
body’s kids. 

Joe is talking with a family 
counsellor in her office. A tall, 
gangling boy, Joe looks as if he’s 
been hurt a lot lately. “Ruth and 
I started going steady when we 
were 14,” he said. 

‘“‘Maybe that was a little 
younger than usual. After a few 
months we were allowed to have 
car dates. We ran around with a 
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couple a little older because the 
fellow had a driver's license. 
“One night we just decided to 
get married,” Joe explained. “It 
seemed exciting. We were too 
young to get a license in this 
State, but it’s only 100 miles to 
the border. There’s a town just 
across the border where you buy 
a marriage license as easily as 
you’d buy sausage. We lied about 
our ages. The blood test was com- 
pleted while we saw a movie. 
Then the wife of the justice of the 
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peace married us. The 
JP was out fishing, she 
said.” 

After an initial period of 
near frenzy, Joe’s and Ruth’s 
parents learned from their at- 
torneys that the marriage was 
legal, so they chipped in and 
rented a tiny apartment, 
helped out with the bills, and 
encouraged Joe and Ruth to go 

back to school. 

Then Ruth became pregnant. 
Expenses increased; Ruth didn’t 
feel well; Joe felt desperate every 
time he thought about the future. 
There were increasingly bitter 
quarrels. The climax came one 
night when Ruth cried out at Joe, 
“I’m going home to Mother! I 
can’t stand the sight of you. It’s 
not fun any more. Every time I 
look at you, all I see is trouble.” 

Here is an informal sociological 
document that touches upon some 
of the major social trends of this 
age. Every time that interested 
adults and parents look at general 
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trends of mar- 
riage and divorce 
they see signs of 
trouble. 

Parents know all too 
well the compelling in- 
terest that adolescents have 
in love, marriage, and sex— 
an interest stepped up by pros- 
perity, decline of the chaperon, 
accessibility of the automobile, 
and today’s many anxieties. 

Joe and Ruth remind us of the 
presence of married children in 
our schools. Having worked with 
some of them, I know that often 
their sacrifice to maintain a home 
and yet attend school simultane- 
ously is unstinted. 

Yet, the increased number of 
these young married couples 
raises questions for teachers and 
parents. For example, will their 
presence foster secret marriages? 

In March, 1959, there were in 
the U.S.A. 243,000 young people 
in the 14-to-17-year-old group who 
were married or had been mar- 
ried. The total jumped to 950,000 
for 18- and 19-year-olds. Reports 
from scattered parts of the U.S.A. 
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(for example, Arkansas, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Illinois) give 
no cause to believe the trend will 
decline. 

Then there’s youthful divorce. 
In March, 1959, there were 3,000 
divorced females in the 14-17- 
year-old category, and 8,000 di- 
vorces in the 18-19-year-old group. 
This trend evidently will not go 
down. 

Does a couple like Joe and Ruth 
“say something” to some impres- 
sionable adolescents? Dr. Milton 


Kurland, Hunter College sociolo- ° 


gist, observes, “Americans, unlike 
other people, believe that ‘falling 
in love’ is the natural and normal 
prelude to marriage. The Amer- 
ican culture pattern assumes that 
supreme happiness is to be found 
in love, that love is all that mat- 
ters. Emphasis is placed on sexual 
attraction, physical beauty, and 
emotional response. Glamorous 
notions of romantic love control 
the adolescent period.” 

All the questions the problem 
raises can’t be answered here. But 
we can look at marriage-license 
procedures and propose a much 
needed improvement. When li- 
censing procedures are improved, 
our general marriage laws will be 
systematized. Society will be pro- 
tected. Through coéperative effort 
we shall be able to correct certain 
current attitudes toward mar- 
riage. The goal is worth the effort. 

To begin, we have to review the 
U. S. divorce trend—a situation 
into which Joe and Ruth fitted. 

In 1959 (latest year available) 
nearly 400,000 divorces were 
granted; roughly, one marriage in 
every four ended that way. 

Professor E. O. James, of the 
University of London, an author- 
ity on international trends in mar- 
riage and divorce, recently spelled 
out a viewpoint that for many 
Americans will be new. “It is 
significant,” he said, “that the 
Soviet Union has been compelled 
not only to abandon the original 
Marxist doctrine of promiscuity 
in the interest of social stability, 
but to tighten up the regulations 
governing divorce.” 

However, he went on, “In the 
United States diverce has been 
greatly in excess of all European 
countries outside the Soviet 
Union. ... In the United States 


the situation is complicated by the 
variation from State to State of 
laws governing consent, dissolu- 
tion, and degrees of relationship 
within which the marriage is for- 
bidden or allowed.” 

But let us continue with the 
story of Joe and Ruth. 

They eloped to a “marriage 
mill” town just over the border. 
There are said to be 57 towns like 
these in the United States—where 
marriage licenses are items of 
commerce. They’re in 29 States. 

On one major U. S. highway ina 
Southern State in March, 1957, 
was a large sign: “Get Married— 
No Waiting.” The name of a town 
in an adjoining State was given. 


“ 


Bor the grinding out of mar- 
riage licenses isn’t exclusively an 
old Southern custom. A recent 
tabulation of marriage-license sta- 
tistics for the nation’s counties 
revealed that within comfortable 
driving distance of many large 
cities there are counties whose 
marriage-license statistics are as 
high as 50 percent of the popula- 
tion of the counties. 

While on any date in January, 
3,500 marriages are licensed in the 
United States and on any June 
date 7,000 nuptials are sanctioned, 
only in these border counties is 
there such a joyous Sadie Hawk- 
ins Day throughout the year. 

Dr. Paul Popenoe, director of 
the American Institute of Family 
Relations, Los Angeles, told me: 
“It is by no means confined to the 
South. We have a very serious 
problem here in California where 
people go to Arizona and particu- 
larly to Nevada to get married. 
There does not seem to be any 
logical reason to do so,”’ he added, 
“unless it is to avoid the necessity 
of having a test for syphilis, 
which we require and adjoining 
States do not. It is almost unbe- 
lievable that anyone should work 
so hard to evade that requirement. 
Actually the reason for ‘eloping’ to 
an adjoining State seems largely 
to be the feeling that you are do- 
ing something a little thrilling and 
devilish and that it is fashionable 
to do so. The papers are continual- 
ly telling about celebrities who 
elope to Las Vegas or Yuma, and 
others follow suit.” 

For several years a special com- 
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mittee on divorce and marriage 
laws and family courts has been 
looking into various questions for 
the American Bar Association. Its 
inquiries have extended into the 
traffic in marriage licenses. 
Recently the committee chair- 
man, Judge Paul Alexander, of the 
Family Court Center in Toledo, 
‘Ohio, spelled out to me some of the 
implications in a case like Joe’s 
and Ruth’s. He declared, “You 
are right about the seriousness of 
the problem. It is extensive and 
prevails in many if not most parts 
of the country.” , 
For 15 years Judge Alexander 
has been keeping statistics in the 
Toledo Family Court. “From a 
sampling of over 15,000 cases, it 
appears that nearly one-third of 
the divorces granted followed run- 
away marriages—i.e., a marriage 
taking place in a county other 
than that of either partner.” 
Confirming evidence could be 
piled skyscraper high on the con- 
nection between runaway mar- 
riages and divorce. For example, 
studies recently made in Tennes- 
see, Pennsylvania, and California 
correspond with Toledo’s. 


Bor what about kids of the age 
of Joe and Ruth? A recent study 
of 240 pairs of married school-age 
children showed that 91 percent 
eloped to an adjoining State to 
evade some requirement for the 
license. After five years, only 16 
couples were still together. 

This means that very often 
these Joes and Ruths who marry 
on impulse eventually con- 
tribute to the divorce spiral. Jus- 
tice Michael F. Walsh, of the New 
York State Supreme Court, says 
that to understand the divorce 
spiral we shall have to include 
“eases where thoughtless teen- 
agers went into marriage as a lark, 
or knowing that if it did not work 
out they could get a divorce.” 

Joe’s counsellor ticked off the 
factors in these sober phrases: 
“Ease of getting licenses results 
in very hastily arranged and 
quickly consummated marriages 
... immaturity ... lack of prepa- 
ration for marriage and parent- 
hood . . . inadequate income.” 

While some writers have stated 
that mating is purely personal, it 
rather seems that freedom, plus 
restraint, makes for progress. Be- 
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sides, American laws pertaining to 
marriage are a quagmire of con- 
fusion and inconsistencies. For 
example, a qualified authority de- 
clares: ‘It is possible for an enter- 
prising man, not averse to inter- 
state travel, to accumulate by 
moderate diligence seven wives in 
as many different States . . . with- 
out breach of law so as to subject 
himself to criminal process.” 

Since the Supreme Court case 
Haddock vs. Haddock in 1906, 
marriage laws have been the busi- 
ness of the States, and, as a judge 
told me, “on account of the varia- 
tions, marriage is often a very 
fishy business.” 

One aspect is the commercializ- 
ing of marriage licenses, which in 
one border town in a five-year 
period came to $69,000. This 
represents merely license fees. 

Judge Paul Alexander indicates 
the practical problems as follows: 

“If there is any State that seri- 
ously makes residence within its 
borders for a period of time a pre- 
requisite of marriage, I do not 
know of it. Many States have so- 
called ‘waiting periods,’ generally 
from three to five days. But even 
these are very often nullified by 
provision that the requirement 
may be waived. In any event the 
students of the subject generally 
regard the length of time pre- 
scribed for such a ‘waiting period’ 
as far too short to accomplish 
much good.” 

The American Bar Association 
ten years ago gave its formal ap- 
proval to the “Uniform Marriage 
License Application Act,” but so 
far only five State legislatures 
have accepted it. Most of them 
haven’t pulled it out of the dusty 
pigeonholes. 

Actually the Act has a limited 
scope and does not purport to 
cover the entire field of law deal- 
ing with marriage, or even that 
dealing with the issuance of mar- 
riage licenses. It is limited to 
three rather narrow objectives: 

1. To make all marriage-license 
applications matters of public 
record. 

2. To provide for a waiting 
period between filing of the ap- 
plication and license issuance. 

3. To require a blood test as a 
prerequisite to the acceptance and 
filing of the application. 

This is obviously no panacea. 


There’s no substitute here for 
consistent guidance, positive ex- 
ample, alertness, loving discipline, 
and coéperation between parents 
and children. 

Rather the Act works like a co- 
agulent, unifying a diffuse set of 
conditions. Moreover, the mini- 
mum standards it would ensure 
could only eliminate the marriage 
mill. And the waiting period 
would cool off many a case of 
matrimonial itch—in some cases 
the parties literally would sober 
up. Evasion of requirements, that 
unpromising genesis for any mar- 
riage, would no longer exist. 
Marriage, even with these few re- 
quirements, would be more de- 
liberate. Ultimately, the Act hits 
at divorce. 

The Act will win evaluation by 
the legislatures when public opin- 
ion demands it. 


W wy be concerned over the 
heartache of Joe and Ruth? 

Back in 1888, Frank Gaylord 
Smith, pioneer scholar of U. S. 
marriage laws, summed up the 
reasons that still exist for genuine 
concern. He noted, “The law 
makes full and clear provisions for 
contracts affecting the sales of 
houses and lands, horses and dogs, 
and goods and chattels of every 
description; and why marriage, 
the most important of all human 
contracts, should not be as anx- 
iously defined and provided for, 
and thus placed beyond the reach 
of fraud and doubt, appears to me 
to be one of the greatest anomalies 
of the law.” 

But Joe gave the reason for con- 
cern in the language a boy uses— 
a boy possibly like yours, or a 
lad whom you know. 

Speaking out of his ocean of 
heartache the youth protested to 
his counsellor, “You know, it was 
harder for Dad to get a title for 
his car than for Ruth and me to 
pick up that marriage license.” 








Ma-ma! June in many lands means 


weddings, complete with beautiful 
beaming brides, quaking bridegrooms, 
and flowerlike flower girls, like daisy- 
crowned Karen Waters, of Elmhurst, 
New York, whose sudden stage fright 
almost delayed her big sister’s wedding. 
But it’s safe to predict that Karen, when 
her own wedding day arrives, will 
reign with the poise of all the brides be- 
fore her—as if born to play this réle. 











Ambassador 


Entertainers sent abroad with the help of 
the U. S. State Department are winning 


rave notices and friends for their nation. 


Blanche Thebom (left) is a leading mezzo-so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera who has ap- 
peared on concert and opera stages through- 
out the world under auspices of the U. S. State 
Department-sponsored program which is de- 
scribed here. She is a trustee of the Institute 
of -International Education and has estab- 
lished a foundation to assist young artists. 
She was born in Pennsylvania, considers Can- 
ton, Ohio, her home town, lives in New York. 


| 8 WAS in Reykjavik, Iceland, where I first saw 
the rdle music can play in international relations 
I had gone to Iceland at the request of the U. S. 
Department of State. 

I had gone to Iceland at a time when preélection 
anti-American feeling there could have resulted in a 
pro-Soviet majority in the Icelandic Legislature, 
which would have jeopardized renewal of leases for 
U. S. Army and Navy bases. The best of the Soviets’ 
musical artists had appeared in Iceland, and the re- 
spect their performances justly commanded had 
done much to lessen distrust of Communists among 
the culture-conscious Icelanders. At the same time, 
partly because Iceland is off the beaten concert 
track, and partly because of its comparatively low 
fees for concert artists, there had been no visits by 
U. S. performers. 

The result was twofold: it was easy for Com- 
munist elements to charge that America had no 
performing artists who could make an impressive 
showing, and that Americans considered Iceland of 
so little importance that they were not interested in 
convincing them otherwise 

Later I was told that my concerts had helped to 
dispel these arguments and to lessen anti-American 
feeling. As it turned out, the base leases were re- 
newed 

Meanwhile, the United States Congress had 
awakened to the need to export U. S. culture abroad. 
In nations politically opposed to the United States, 
and in neutral lands being wooed by both sides in 
the cold war, Americans are often pictured as a soul- 


Blanche Thebom’s Carmen at the Bolshoi Theater in Mos- 
cow was greeted with wild acclaim. Her realistic inter- 
pretation contrasted with the Bolshoi’s classic approach. 
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less, mechanistic people, unequalled in the produc- 
tion of material things like automobiles, but with 
no cultural life of their own and little interest in 
the cultural life of others. 

To counter this false impression, Congress in 1954 
approved a formal program of sending U. S. cultural 
attractions and entertainers to other countries. The 
American National Theatre and Academy arranged 
to recruit performers and provide professional ad- 
ministrative services for these State Department- 
sponsored tours. 

The “cultural ambassadors” who have been sent 
forth under this “International Program for Cul- 
tural Presentations” have appeared in 135 countries 
and have included or comprised the Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and New York Philharmonic symphony 
orchestras; the jazz bands of Benny Goodman and 
Dizzy Gillespie; dramatic companies headed by such 
stars as Mary Martin, Helen Hayes, and Judith 
Anderson; the Robert Shaw Chorale; instrumental 
soloists Isaac Stern, Gregor Piatigorsky, and Ru- 
dolph Serkin; the dance companies of Martha Gra- 
ham and José Limon; and opera singers Richard 
Tucker, Eleanor Steber, Marian Anderson, myself, 
and others. 


Wouer EVER performing artists have toured un- 
der this program they have given proof that the arts 
play a prominent réle in American life, and that the 
artists themselves are making creative contributions 
to the expanding world culture, which is and always 
will be a unifying influence in the relations of men. 

When Martha Graham and her ballet group 
toured the Middle and Far East, where the dance 
is an integral part of an ancient culture, audiences 
were astonished to learn that the American dance 
existed on such a high technical and aesthetic level. 
The hit musical My Fair Lady delighted Soviet 
audiences last Spring, while Thornton Wilder’s 
drama The Skin of Our Teeth, presented in Paris, 
occasioned there, as it did in the U. S., the kind 
of controversy that automatically stamped it worthy 
of intellectual exploration. 

When the American opera Susannah was given 
at the Brussels World’s Fair in 1958, it not only 
won a critical success, but served notice to all the 
world that opera could no longer be considered ex- 
clusively a European art form. It is significant, too, 
that despite overtones of the U-2 incident that hov- 
ered around Roberta Peters’ Soviet appearances last 
year, she was received as an American artist with 
enthusiastic acclaim—with the same warmth I my- 
self had experienced when I appeared there in 1957. 

Performers, as people, make valuable impres- 
sions apart from their art. The appearances of dis- 
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tinguished Negro singers like Camilla Williams, 
Leontyne Price, and William Warfield, and the 
Dixieland band of Wilbur de Paris in the Republic 
of the Congo, Ghana, Liberia, Kenya, French Equa- 
torial Africa, and Nigeria did much in those lands 
to modify resentment against the U.S.A. stemming 
from the racial question. It was obvious to African 
audiences that such superlative artists could not 
have attained their high standing if, as is frequently 
charged, Negroes are excluded from all but the 
most menial aspects of life in the United States. 

Off stage, the admiration sparked by great per- 
formances blossoms into mutual down-to-earth 
friendship between performers and others. In Yugo- 
slavia, for example, students of the Beigrade Con- 
servatory invited the Robert Shaw Chorale to visit 
their school and afterward thronged to the railroad 
station to cheer the group on its way. In Israel, 
Chorale director Shaw was invited to a chorale con- 
ductors’ clinic in Tel Aviv. He took an active part 
in the meeting, then accepted an invitation to con- 
duct personally a second session immediately after 
the first. The singing lasted far into the night as 
official friendship was transmuted into personal 
warmth. 

The desirability of off-stage friendliness, together 
with tips on respecting national sensitivities, is im- 
pressed on the artists who are selected by the Music 


Robert Shaw (left), here seen with admirers in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia, has taken his famed Chorale to Africa and Eu- 
rope. The poster announces the coming San Francisco Upera. 





Advisory Panel of ANTA. And briefings are heeded. 

The typical performer comes back from his tour 
with a treasury of memorable human experiences 
—including some surprises. In Japan, for example, 
a group of voice students quizzed me—not on U. S. 
opera or a recent Metropolitan performance of 
Madame Butterfly, questions I had expected, but 
on what I did physically to produce the actual sing- 
ing sounds. Western singing is so different from 
Japanese because an entirely different technique is 
used. I can explain it only by saying that the Japa- 
nese singing voice is high and thin and comes from 
the head. The chest and diaphragm are not involved 
at all. Analyzing what was second nature to me was 
akin to a pole vaulter’s attempting to explain what 
he does in a vault with his legs and hands and how 
he distributes his weizht. But I tried, and in the 
process a warm rapport developed between us, the 
product of their desire to know and mine to inform. 

In Moscow, in the land of revolution, I started a 
small revolution of my own during my singing of 
‘Carmen with the Bolshoi Opera. I did it with a kiss 
-—an honest-to-goodness realistic kiss planted on the 
astonished face of Don José. The Russians, in 
their traditionalistic approach, had never gone in 
for that much realism, and it caused a delightful 
stir on stage and in the audience. But the Bolshoi 
singers thought it a splendid touch, once they got 
used to the idea, and when I left they assured me 
it would henceforth be a permanent “bit” in any 
future Bolshoi Carmen. 

ANTA is keenly aware of the nuances and over- 
tones that lurk in unexpected places. It has not 
made the mistake, for instance, of sending only 
eminent Negro artists to Africa lest it be assumed 
that white American artists do not care to appear 
there. Thus, besides the Negro artists mentioned 
earlier, the San Francisco Ballet, the Robert Shaw 
Chorale, and the Westminster Singers have ap- 
peared in the predominantly Negro nations of Afri- 
ca, and have been as warmly received. 


Pranars my most significant experience behind 
the Iron Curtain occurred in Bucharest, Rumania. 
It had™been many years since an American artist 
had appeared in the city; the response of the public 
was overwhelmingly warm; a supper was held in 
my honor by the Rumanian Artists Guild; and the 
Minister of Culture extended me an invitation to 
meet with Ministry officials. I spent nearly an hour 
discussing with them the advisability and potential 
benefits to both our countries of establishing a cul- 
tural-exchange agreement. U. S. diplomatic officers 
had been trying to arrange such an agreement for 
two years, but had been unable to secure even an 
appointment to begin the preliminary discussions. 
With the ice definitely broken as a result of our 
meeting, U. S. officials now optimistically look for- 
ward to concluding such a highly important agree- 
ment in the near future. 

There is a school of thought which holds that a 
performing artist should be politically inarticulate 
—that his only responsibility is to the proper prac- 
tice of his art. This has always seemed to me a 
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splendid example of ethics serving convenience: if 
an artist expresses no opinions, he does not risk 
losing a portion of his “audience.” I do not believe 
that the obligations of citizenship should rest less 
lightly on the performer than upon any other per- 
son. 

As a U.S. citizen—and an opera singer—I believe 
that much good has been accomplished by the cul- 
tural-relations program, but that much more could 
be done if it were not merely an arm of the Depart- 
ment of State. If the United States Government had 
a Department of Culture (or a Department of Fine 
Arts, call it what you will), with Cabinet representa- 


Sylvia Marlowe, America’s “leading lady of the harpsichord,” 
found a ready and fascinated audience in Djakarta, Indonesia. 
Here, at Aula University, students surround her for autographs. 


In Ethiopia, jazz musician Wilbur de Paris is presented to Em- 
peror Hailie Selassie I by U. S. Ambassador Joseph Simonson. 





In Japan, Miss Thebom meets a member of the Takarazuka Dance Theater. 


tion, the program would have wider scope and 
greater effectiveness. 

Every country in which I have appeared has a 
Department or Ministry of Culture, or its equiva- 
lent. And in my sojourns, both high Government 
officials, whom I meet because of my quasi-official 
status as a State Department-sponsored artist, and 
the general public have expressed amazement that 
there is no such Department in the U. S. Govern- 
ment. I share their amazement, for if cultural ex- 
change is an instrument in our efforts for interna- 
tional understanding, it deserves Cabinet represen- 
tation. The mere existence of a Department of Cul- 
ture would facilitate our relations With similar de- 
partments in other countries, and emphasize the 
importance we attach to the arts generally, not 
alone in our own lives, but as a means of making 
common cause with others. 

Some defects within the cultural-exchange pro- 
gram as it now exists are acknowledged by all con- 
cerned. It is said that tickets often are priced too 
high to let any but the most prosperous afford them, 
that only the big cities get U. S. touring artists, and 
that too little time is allowed for performers to be- 
come acquainted with the citizenry off stage. A De- 
partment of Culture, with adequate staff and budget, 
could do much to correct these imperfections. It 
could also do a great deal to promote cultural de- 
velopment in the U.S.A. 
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There is a tendency, however, in some quarters 
to regard the program as a sort of boondoggling. 
Since most of my own cultural-exchange appear- 
ances have been arranged by ANTA, I can speak 
with personal knowledge only of that organization 
and its part in the over-all program. To those who 
question the value of the investment, I should like 
to point out that for the past five years, on a budget 
of little more than 2 million dollars annually, ANTA 
has sent over 100 solo artists and groups on tours 
all over the world, and I am convinced that they 
have been more effective in helping keep the peace 
than, say, an atomic submarine costing far more. 

Though I would not give up a single moment of 
my goodwill tours, there were moments of letdown. 
I remember one, in Japan, with special vividness, 
because it left me with renewed dedication to the 
mission in which I was engaged. 

It was June 4, 1959, and I was having dinner in 
my hotel in Kyoto, with a book on the life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln for company. It was my first solitude 
in days, and I had looked forward to it. But now, 
unexpectedly, I felt almost lonely—a stranger in a 
strange land. Perhaps it was homesickness; perhaps 
just my adjustment to the change of pace. 

On a balcony overlooking the dining room Japa- 
nese musicians played dinner music—the light 
classics, the old favorites of the Western world. 
They seemed strangely out of place in that setting. 
Suddenly I realized they had slipped into My Old 
Kentucky Home, a selection keyed with coincidental 
appropriateness to the Lincoln biography I'd been 
reading. I found myseif singing softly along with 
the music, “. . . no place on earth do I love more 
sincerely, than old Kentucky, the place where I was 
born.” 

A Japanese waiter at my elbow sensed my feel- 
ings and tried to account for them. “June 4—big 
American day? June 4—Firecracker Day?” he 
asked, pointing to my Lincoln book. I smiled and 
answered, “July 4, not June 4, big American day, 
Independence Day.” He said, “Ah, yes—July, July 
4,” and, patting my book, added, “Lincoln great 
man,” to which I replied, “Yes, Lincoln very great 
man.” 

Later, back in my room, I realized that my heavy- 
heartedness had left me. The waiter, a simple per- 
son in a distant land, knew and honored the great- 
ness of Lincoln, a simple person of my country. 
Somehow it brightened my outlook to be reminded 
of the greatness of simple people—in factories, on 
farms, in the pulpit or classroom, at business desks 
or in government offices. For it is through them 
that all nations must communicate to further world 
understanding and friendship. The cultural-ex- 
change program is reaching the people in many 
lands, just as performing artists of Russia, Poland, 
Japan, Austria, and other nations are reaching the 
people of America on their tours. 

A lasting world peace comes a little nearer, I be- 
lieve, with every cultural-exchange agreement 
signed, for it strengthens international diplomacy 
when people everywhere become individual diplo- 
mats in the cause of world peace. 
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A small-town newspaper editor tells 


why he’ll never move to the city. 


By JOHN C. OBERT 


Editor, The Park Region Echo; 
Rotarian, Alexandria, Minn. 


“... at 5 o'clock, the workday done, I can leave 
my office and be on the lake or the links in scarce- 
ly more time than it takes to write about it.” 


\ ORKDAY or no workday, if I’m not jarred 


awake by the clamor of the alarm or the cacopho- 
nous uproar of four exuberant youngsters tomorrow 
morning, I just might roll over and grab off an extra 
half hour of sleep. It happens this way every once 
in a while. 

Now, ordinarily I’m awake and up by half past 
7, but if this is one of those mornings and I don’t 
come to until after 8 o’clock, I won’t hit the pani 
button. No, sir, I’ve learned by experience that | 
can still make it to work under the 8:30 starting 
flag. Oh, I may be wearing mismatched socks and a 
band-aid on a scraped jowl, but I can make it if I’m 
willing to forego sustenance until coffee-break time. 

I must live next door to the office? Upstairs? Just 
down the street? Not even warm! I live a mile 
away. A mile from the office but just a hop, skip. 
and jump from the shore of a shimmering lake and 
a mere hoot and a holler from the finest golf course 
in the State of Minnesota. 

Life is full and sweet and good where I live, and 
because it is I hate to oversleep and miss a single 
minute of it. I like to rise in time to savor the day- 
to feel Winter’s clean bite as I pause outside my) 
door, smell the wakened lake in the Spring. Sum- 
mer, warm and voluptuous, seduces every sense, 
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and Autumn—in Autumn I thrill to the rage of out- 
doors color and the lonely bugling of southbound 
geese. I can see life and smell it and taste it. And I 
can live it to the hilt, too, for at 5 o’clock, the work- 
day done, I can leave my office and be on the lake 
or the links in scarcely more time than it takes to 
write about it. 

Now if this turns a smogbound city dweller green 
with envy or a nerve-wracked commuter purple 
with frustration—well, so be it. They’ve made their 
choice. I’ve made mine. And I chose Main Strect. 

No, not the Main Street. But near enough, 6 
miles away, and similar enough in character and 
population to serve as valid reference in considering 
what’s happened to Main Street since Sinclair Lewis 
first wrote of it. And soon after the close of the year 
when Sauk Centre, Minnesota, Lewis’ ‘Gopher 
Prairie,” observed the 75th anniversary of its fa- 
mous native son and the 40th anniversary of his first 
great book, a consideration may be in order. 

Now, patently Sauk Centre is not the same Sauk 
Centre it was 40 years ago. Neither is Alexandria, 
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where I live. And when | write of Main Street to- 
day, I am not writing of the tiny hamlets and vil- 
lages fast disappearing from the American scene, 
but rather of those remarkable small cities which are 
growing and prospering, mind you, in this era of the 
mass exodus from rural America. 

I chose my Main Street almost unwittingly 12 
years ago. Fresh out of journalism school, filled 
with advice about what fine leavening a year on a 
country newspaper would be, I brought my family 
to Main Street as transients. We're still here, our 
roots grown deep, and we’re not about to leave. 

It was not always this way. My wife and I were 
reared in a big city, and when we first arrived on 
Main Street we looked about us and felt as “Carol 
Kennicott” felt when she first came to Gopher 
Prairie and summarily dismissed it as “a dull, fly- 
specked, timidly gaudy spectacle of human vacuity.” 

Now? Well, now we look upon Main Street as 
“Bea Sorenson” looked upon it—Romantic, excit- 
ing—full of promise.” For so it is. 

What happened? Time and familiarity worked 
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their magic. Our perspective changed. We changed. 
But most important—Main Street changed. 

Much of what Lewis criticized in Gopher Prairie— 
the insular snobbery, the provincial chauvinism, 
the self-limited horizons, the narrowness of vision, 
and the prudery—were still characteristic of many 
small towns, including Alexandria, when we first 
came to our Main Street. But the change was under 
Way even then. 

The younger generation of natives returned from 
World War II with a broadened viewpoint. Life no 
longer began at one terminal of Main Street and 
ended at the other. Then came a sudden influx of 
newcomers, teachers to staff the new schools which 
had to be built to accommodate the baby boom, sales- 
men riding the crest of the prosperity wave, small 
businessmen alert to the farm and tourist market 
and aware of Main Street’s low-overhead ad- 
vantages. 

Older community leaders died or retired, making 
room for younger men of influence and imagination, 
and lost in the transition were certain decadent so- 
cial strictures and many economic phobias. 

No longer was industry feared as the bogey which 
would turn our serene community into a raucous 
and uncouth “dinner-pail town.” Industry was 
sought in a bootstrap operation which saw the 
establishment of a home-grown aircraft plant which 
produces eight Bellanca planes a month and em- 
ploys 100 full-time workers who spend a half-mil- 
lion-dollar-a-year pay roll on Main Street. 

No longer was paternalism so characteristic of 
employer-employee relationships. Eleven years ago 
the first labor unions were organized in the face of 
vociferous opposition from Main Street merchants. 
Five years ago the Chamber of Commerce, made up 
of the same Main Street merchants, held an appre- 
ciation dinner for union workers who had codéperat- 
ed with the Chamber in a successful community 
promotion. 

No longer was the town’s economy geared to the 
three-month tourist season. The new leaders still 
courted the tourist and the Summer resident, who 
provide the frosting on the trade cake, but began 
concentrating more attention on the farmer and the 
workingman who provide a consumer market 12 
months of the year. 

The new solicitude for the farmer may have come 
too late. His income is down and his numbers are 
decreasing. His cries for support from Main Street 
went unheard for too many years. But the lessen 
lost on the farmer may have been learned for the 
workingman. Main Street is seeking jobs for its 
people and is showing more and more willingness to 
pay the kind of wages which will keep its people 
from moving to the metropolis. 

Twelve years ago our public-school teachers and 
city employees were among the lowest paid in the 
State. Today their wages are at or above the me- 
dian. Twelve years ago our population was bunched 
at the “under $3,000 a year” and “over $10,000 a 
year” ends of the income scale. Today, thanks to 
our better-paid teachers and the influx of salesmen 
and new businessmen, we have a strong and sub- 
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stantial middle class which has built hundreds of 
new homes in the past decade. 

The new enlightenment manifests itself in other 
ways. Eleven years ago the voters rose up in indig- 
nation and threw down a half-million-dollar bond 
proposal to finance a much-needed elementary 
school. Two years later they quietly approved the 
issue, and four years ago they gave their lopsided 
blessing to erection of a 1%-million-dollar high 
school. 

In 1948 we had two ancient and inadequate hos- 
pitals. Today we have two magnificent new insti- 
tutions which compare with the best of their size in 
the upper Midwest. We have a modern clinic, a 
dozen doctors, a half dozen dentists and a half dozen 
lawyers, two newspapers, a radio station, a televi- 
sion station, two railroad lines, and the third-largest 
airport in the State. We have a multitude of beau- 
tiful churches, and an abundance of civic, cultural, 
and service-conscious organizations, including a 50- 
member Rotary Club with a diversified list of 
classifications represented, an excellent record of 
participation in overseas student-exchange pro- 
grams, and the sponsorship of one Rotary Founda- 
tion Fellow, Hans Roderick Nordell, now book and 
drama critic for The Christian Science Monitor, to 
its credit. 

And we still have our lakes, our woods, our fields, 
our game and fish—all the other things which com- 
bine to give us “the good life” for which countless 
others, less blessed by environs, spend many dol- 
lars and travel hundreds of miles each Summer. 


Is this a clarion call for a wholesale retreat to Main 
‘Street? 

No, for obviously Main Street is not for everyone. 
It is not for the impatient who demand overnight 
change and uninterrupted “progress.” It is not for 
the gilded sophisticate who blooms only at night in 
swank clubs and the theater. 

There are others, too, who should think twice be- 
fore moving to Main Street. The laborer, skilled 
or unskilled, would be sacrificing dollars, for his 
hourly wages would be considerably less than in the 
big city while his living expenses would be com- 
parable. Moreover, taxes, at least in progressive 
cities like ours, are high. They are high because our 
people want new schools, better streets, and new 
hospitals and are willing to pay for them. And 
they are high because the tax burden is borne on 
the narrow shoulders of the individual home owners 
and retail merchants instead of on the broad shoul- 
ders of the industry we do not yet have in abun- 
dance. 

But there are others to whom a move to Main 
Street would bring not only the good life but certain 
decided financial advantages. Generally speaking, 
these would be people whose disposable income is 
not eaten up by the cost of necessities, people to 
whom a $12,000-a-year income in our town would 
bring golf-club membership, boat ownership, per- 
haps two cars, certainly more lavish entertaining 
standards, and other luxuries which would require 
a $16,000-a-year income in the metropolis. 
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These would be retired people of substance, small 
industrialists, enterprising retailers, professional 
people, and well-salaried individuals whose work 
does not require metropolitan residence: salesmen 
who can live anywhere within their territory, man- 
ufacturers’ representatives whose contact with the 
home office is limited, people engaged in services 
performed in the customer’s place of business—man- 
agement consultants, sales consultants, statistical- 
and research-firm representatives, engineering con- 
sultants—creative workers whose contact with cus- 
tomers is almost entirely by mail, certain types of 
publishers whose businesses are conducted by first-, 
second-, or third-class mail and can locate anywhere, 
and those working on pure research or concentrated 
training programs where the pressures of urban liv- 
ing are definitely undesirable. 

All these could move to Main Street and gain both 
disposable time and disposable income. For while 
the cost of necessi*ies on Main Street approximates 
the cost of necessities in the metropolis, the cost of 
“extras” is considerably lower. 

Moreover, while the industrialist and the mer- 
chant may find taxes high, they will also find the 
cost of commercial property considerably lower than 
choice sites in the metropolis. And both would find 
a ready labor pool and living conditions for em- 
ployees which would help maintain company mo- 
rale and contribute greatly to reducing personnel 
turnover. 

Generally better educated, this group would find 
other advantages. They would find more time for 
cultural pursuits, more time for reading, more time 
for intelligent talk, more time, if you will, for rev- 
erence, solitude,,and contemplation. They would 
find themselves worrying less about their children, 
because the schools are good and the occasions of 
juvenile trouble few, and worrying more about the 
world we live in and what they can do to make it a 
better world. 


No, the outside world has come to Main Street and 
no longer, if ever we were, are we isolated bump- 
kins. True, we do not have plush night clubs, art 
galleries, huge libraries and museums. But the big 
city is only a few hours’ drive away, and we do have 
an art film society, a concert series which brings us 
artists of repute, Great Books discussion groups, 
and by this June we'll also have topnotch Summer 
theater. Television has come to Main Street, bring- 
ing with it the sophistication we need—and the corn 
we do not. A surprising number of our people read 
egghead books and quality magazines and have seen 
J.B, And a good many of our women, including farm- 
ers’ wives, are as chicly coiffed and gowned as any- 
one might find in Minneapolis. 

So this is Main Street. Enlightened, progressive, 
clean, politically important, alert, aware—and grow- 
ing. 

We live on it and we love it. And we’d never swap 
it for the metropolitan rat race of soot and smog, 
congestion and conformity, the ubiquitous ulcer and 
the inexorable struggle to preserve personal identity 
in a society hell bent to devour the individual. 
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THe three most famous monkeys in the world perch in a shrine in Nikko, Japan, 
and continue to exert a fascination that has caused them to be copied by curio 
makers all over the Orient. Like all generalizations, their admonition to “Hear no 
evil, speak no evil, see no evil” has its limitations; perhaps it's simply good advice 
to the gossip-prone. Or it may be that the carving originally had a different mean- 


ing, for the trio is known officially as “the monkeys of the three countries,” and is 
said to represent India, China, and Japan. In any event, at the time the earliest 
copies of this issue of THe Rotarian were landing in subscribers’ mailboxes, the 
first of thousands of persons bound for Rotary International's Convention in Tokyo, 
Japan, had viewed the monkey trio and the many other celebrated sights of Nikko, 
center of mountainous and beautifully forested Nikko National Park and site of 
the magnificent sepulchers and sanctuaries of lyeyasu and lyemitsu, the first and 
third shoguns of the Tokugawa dynasty. Meanwhile, 91 miles south of Nikko, prep- 
arations for the May 28-June 1 Convention were in full swing. Next month Tue 


Rotarian will present a comprehensive and colorful coverage of that important 


event. It will be a report you won't want to miss. 


























How to Close the Travel Gap 


By HORACE SUTTON 


\\ HEN a round-the-world 


cruise ship berthed recently at a 
Florida port, only one man and 
one woman out of the 400-odd 
passengers, largely Australian, 
thought it would be worth the 
trouble to go ashore and see the 
sights. 

Unusual as it sounds, this inci- 
dent exemplifies the problem of 
the “travel gap” which the new 
Administration in Washington, 
with the aid of business and travel 
groups, is struggling to bridge. 
While hundreds of thousands of 
Americans flock abroad to climb 
the Spanish steps of the Piazza di 
Spagna in Rome or gasp at the 
.Taj Mahal, the United States 
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At long last the U.S.A. is 
replacing red tape with a 


red carpet for its visitors. 


plays host to a mere trickle of 
visitors from other lands. 
President Eisenhower pro- 
claimed 1960 as “Visit U.S.A. 
Year’’—and America’s percentage 
of increase of visitors last year 
was the smallest in all but one of 
the last six years. This involves 
not only national pride and pres- 
tige, but billions of dollars in our 
unfavorable trade balance and 
outflow of gold, plus a lost oppor- 


tunity to improve our cultural 
relationships with other nations. 

We are beginning to move, at 
long last, to readjust the appall- 
ing statistics. For generations we 
officially had done virtually noth- 
ing to attract visitors to our 
shores—in fact, we had done 
much to discourage them—and it 
is ironic that the reality of eco- 
nomics finally moved us to “sell 
America” abroad. 

Discovery of this problem came 
about during a study of U. S. for- 
eign trade by the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, 
headed by Senator Warren G. 
Magnuson, of Washington. The 
Committee members were ap- 
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palled to learn that our loss in 
foreign trade was more than 7 
billion dollars in two years. Amer- 
ican expenditures on foreign trav- 
el accounted for one-quarter of 
that stupendous figure. In 1959 
our tourists spent more on travel 
abroad than the whole country 
spent on foreign cars, imported 
textiles, and iron ore combined. 
Our far-flung travellers that same 
year laid down 853 million dollars 
more than the whole country 
spent importing coffee. But tour- 
ist dollars from other lands are 
coming into this country at a neg- 
ligible rate. Worse yet, the Sena- 
torial investigators found the 
travel gap to be widening at such 
an alarming rate that at the de- 
cade’s end we would be faced with 
a foreign-travel deficit of more 
than 20 billion dollars. 

The solution was clear: either 
American pleasure travel abroad 
would have to be drastically cur- 
tailed or else the United States 
would have to go into the tourist 
business. Digging further, the 
Magnuson Committee also noted 
that tourism to the United States 
would bring other benefits. It 
would be an ideal way to display 
the U.S.A. to the whole world. It 


would certainly be cheaper and 
more effective to encourage trav- 


ellers to come here than to 
transfer enormous exhibits or in- 
formation resources to foreign 
countries. 

In the field of propaganda 
loomed the impressive competi- 
tion launched by the Russians 
who at least five years ago rec- 
ognized the propaganda as well 
as the economic values of tour- 
ism. Intourist, the Soviet Govern- 
ment travel bureau, already has 
offices in virtually all the capitals 
of Europe, east and west. It has 
offices in the Far East. Its direc- 
tor in New Delhi speaks Hindi, 
and its director in New York City 
speaks English. To get a Soviet 
visa, tourists are not required to 
appear in person, and you can 
have your papers by mail in less 
than a week 

Contrast that with the difficul- 
ties people have encountered 
when they tried to visit the 
United States. Naturalized citi- 
zens of Venezuela, for example, 
seeking to visit us, frequently had 
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to wait three or four months for 
a visa, while their past was in- 
vestigated in the cou..try of their 
birth. A Uruguayan acquaintance 
who works for an American com- 
pany in Montevideo told me that 
when he applied for a visa, he had 
to appear before our consul there. 
The consul, who happened to be 
a personal friend of his, apologized 
in advance for the question he 
was about to put to him, then 
asked him to explain his presence 
at a dinner party several years be- 
fore which had also been attended 
by known Communists. My Uru- 
guayan acquaintance suspects 
that our Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation is investigatiug him in 
his own country. 


S INGLE girls from Australia and 
the Near East have individually 
lodged complaints about “close 
questioning” by our consular 
agents. An attractive Lebanese 
girl of 23, joining a U. S.-bound 
group tour of 80 upper-class visi- 
tors from the Arab States last 
Summer was startled when she 
was asked if she had any mar- 
riage plans in the United States. 
When she flushed and said she 
had none, she was warned that 
her visa required that she return 
with the tour—in three weeks— 
even though it was validated for 
two months. 

Some of these difficulties stem 


from the intricacies of our immi- 
gration laws. Legislation passed 
in 1952 defines 31 classes of aliens 
who are ineligible to enter our 
country, and the tenor of the law 
makes any would-be visitor an im- 
migrant until he can prove him- 
self otherwise. Although some 50 
different nations and territories 
allow Americans to enter their 
sovereign lands without visas, we 
permit such waivers only to Nas- 
sau, Bermuda, and Canada—a fact 
which doesn’t endear us to our 
Latin-American neighbors. Fur- 
ther, the granting of a U. S. visa 
does not necessarily guarantee 
entry into the United States. Ifa 
traveller does succeed in enter- 
ing, he is required on departing 
from our shores to swear to the 
Internal Revenue Service that he 
has made no money while here. 

Senator Magnuson and his Com- 
mittee concluded that revisions in 
our tourist program were needed. 
Last year he introduced a bill to 
establish an Office of International 
Travel within the Department of 
Commerce. He and Congressional 
supporters asked for a 5-million- 
dollar appropriation, a modest 
sum since the Bahamas (pop. 
104,000) have a tourist-promotion 
budget of $2,300,000. The bill 
passed the Senate in June, 1960, 
but largely because some Com- 
mitteemen were reluctant to es- 
tablish more bureaus overseas, 
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“The Governor ... made ready to print folders in foreign languages, 
prepared to lodge visitors with Swedish and German families.” 
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the bill died in the House in the 
closing days of the last Congress. 

Senator Magnuson and his stal- 
warts lost no time when the new 
Congress convened. The same bill 
was reintroduced last January, 
got a big boost from President 
Kennedy’s endorsement of a pro- 
gram of foreign tourism in his 
State of the Union message. The 
President announced himself in 
favor of making the director of 
U. S. travel a Presidential ap- 
pointee: Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce with a salary of $20,- 
000. With this boost the bill sailed 
through the Senate and, as I 
write, it is again before the House. 

Working within present laws, 
the State Department moved 
early in March to end one of the 
major deterrents to foreign travel 
to the United States. To con- 
sulates throughout the world 
went orders from Washington to 
shelve the long complicated form 
of questions to be answered by 
travel visa applicants, and to sub- 
stitute instead a simple four-ques- 
tion form. The purpose was two- 
fold: first, to speed up processing 
of visas, and, second, to eliminate 
such personally distasteful ques- 
tions as to whether the potential 
traveller wanted to come to the 
United States for immoral pur- 
poses or to overthrow the Govern- 
ment. 

But even the optimists do not 
expect this move to work over- 
night miracles. For some time we 
shall continue to suffer from a 
heritage of inept public relations, 
as memories die hard. 


“...a move is afoot to have traffic policemen wear 
badges indicating what languages they speak.” 
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While some progress has been 
made to ease our visa regulations, 
our Assistant Secretary for Travel 
would have to set up information 
bureaus abroad whose duties will 
include counteracting their resid- 
ual effect. He will originate 
advertising and public-relations 
programs to show how America 
can be visited inexpensively. Pre- 
sumably he would push for lower 
transatlantic air fares. Some air- 
line executives hope to get trans- 
atlantic travel down to the same 
seat-mile fare that now exists 
within the United States, which 
would mean a round-trip fare to 
London pegged at about $320 in- 
stead of $486 it now costs. Even 
now, members of groups who 
come on charter flights can cross 
the ocean both ways for about 
$250. 

Certainly the Secretary will 
have to overhaul our whole vast 
tourist plan from Miami to Mount 
Rainier, so that it can care proper- 
ly for tourists coming into the 
United States. “Sight-seeing tours 
that stop to visit Babe Ruth’s 
house are hopeless for Danish 
tourists,” a Dane once told me. 
“Danes don’t even know who 
3abe Ruth was.” 

The Office of Travel will have 
to devise a simple method by 
which foreign tourists can ex- 
change their currency for ours. 
A dollar can be turned in for local 
tender at virtually any hotel cash- 
ier’s desk in the world, but for- 
eign money meets a cool recep- 
tion here. Our innkeepers and 
merchants are unfamiliar with the 
accepted global tour- 
ist practices of money 
changing. Australian 
tourists on their last 
day in New York re- 
cently found a well- 
known department 
store unwilling to 
cash their travellers’ 
checks. And only a 
few months ago in 
tourist-conscious Ha- 
waii I heard the cash- 
ier at a large Waikiki 
hotel tell a New Zea- 
lander who proffered 
his currency, “We ac- 
cept only American 
money here.” 

A major goal of the 





travel effort must be to pull back 
what one British visitor from Hong 
Kong described to me as a “dollar 
curtain.” Most foreigners are 
convinced by our movies that all 
Americans live a lush life, too ex- 
pensive for the visitor from 
abroad. So far we have done vir- 
tually nothing to disabuse them 
of this misconception. There is 
probably no other country where 
standards for clean accommoda- 
tions and good food hold up as 
well, as the price scale descends. 
Yet, a check of some 200 Euro- 
pean travel agencies lust Fall pro- 
duced no factual information 
about the United States that 
would be useful to middle-class 
travellers. 


To remedy this situation Scan- 
dinavian Airlines sent a group of 
planners to teach European travel 
agents the fundamentals of U. S. 
travel. The planners are working 
out visits to major American 
cities to cost about $10 a day, in- 
cluding a room with a bath, three 
meals, sight-seeing, and airport 
transfers. KLM Royal Dutch Air- 
lines and British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation have also initi- 
ated special programs designed to 
show Europeans that travel in the 
United States is within their 
means. 

The travel industry believes it 
would help to lift the regulation 
that requires travellers departing 
from our shores to check in with 
Internal Revenue to swear they 
have made no money while here. 
The Assistant Secretary will have 
to try to convince the State De- 
partment that rules limiting im- 
migration need not apply to tour- 
ists. Warren Kramer, first vice- 
president of SAS, points out, 
“People who pay for travel to the 
United States are not people who 
are likely to be refugees from 
their own home. Granting a visa 
to a visitor who has the intent to 
stay here doesn’t impede the vio- 
lation.” 

Private business is codperating 
wholeheartedly in the Govern- 
ment’s effort to break the travel 
gap. Among others, Scandina- 
vian Airlines, Pan American, and 
Trans World are running “Visit 
U.S.A.” symposiums abroad. A 
European [Continued on page 55] 
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MY YOKOHAMA 


An American, homesick for her Japanese friends, 


recalls her stay in their land. 


By MARCELLE M. HALL 


I SUPPOSE, in the long run, 
you are more homesick for people 
than for places, and what I 
wouldn’t give to see the faces of 
those little Japanese children just 
once more! The apple cheeks, 
rosebud lips, deep brown eyes, 
Dutch-bob haircuts; all that above 
the overstuffed padded kimono, 
and sticking out the bottom of the 
kimono the bare legs and feet 
thrust into wooden getas. I close 
my eyes and conjure up the pic- 
ture of those bare legs and feet, 
and the image can cause, to this 
day, a mixture of joy and pain in 
my heart. Joy, in the Summer, 
when the legs and feet are tan 
from Summer sun, and skipping 
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merrily; pain, in the Winter, when 
the legs and feet are purple from 
the cold and constantly moving, 
not merrily, but just to keep the 
blood circulating. 

Those are the very little chil- 
dren. The larger variety I see at 
school in their navy-blue dresses, 
and the remembered sound of 
their sweet voices singing always 
brings a lump to my throat. 
Again, it brings that poignant 
mixture of joy and pain. Joy at 
the singing, and pain to realize 
that I am hearing it only in im- 
agination and will not hear it in 
reality ever again. 

I remember my strong words as 
I leave the United States to enter 


occupied Japan: “No Japanese 
shall ever lay a finger on my 
baby!” Six months after I land in 
Yokohama, the love affair starts 
and continues to this day. Where 
I expect to find arrogance, I find 
a gentle spirit; where I expect to 
find cruelty, I find kindness; 
where I expect to find hatred, I 
find loyalty and love. 

A story about people must be 
told in fragments, and those frag- 
ments, like the bits of glass in a 
kaleidoscope, when tilted this way 
and that, form my beautiful mem- 
ory of Yokohama. 

When I close my eyes, the first 
person I see is Sueco. She is 18, 
and you have seen her many 
times. She is the classical beauty 
in an old Japanese print: the point- 
ed chin, small mouth, almond eyes, 
and delicate hands, combining 
with the graceful, nymphlike, per- 
petually adolescent body. Sueco 
comes to me as my child’s nurse, 
and never is there a more gentle 
soul than she. She sings Japanese 
lullabies to baby-san, follows him 
all over the house and garden 
whether I am there or not, and, 
when he is ill, almost shames me, 
because she refuses to leave him, 
but I find her in the middle of the 
night kneeling by his bed, just in 
case he might cry out. She enter- 
tains him by making the most 
marvelous little objects out of 
folded paper: birds, fish, stars, 
and miraculous creatures, which 
move about in strange ways by a 
jerk of a string. She spends her 
holidays looking for little presents 
she can ill afford and brings them 
back to baby-san, but I don’t dare 
say a word for fear I'll hurt her 
delicate feelings. I take a load of 
wood on the little green jeep to 
her house near the Governor’s 
Mansion, and when I enter her 
bare but beautiful house her sis- 
ter gets down and kisses my feet 
in gratitude! I cringe, as I lift 
her, to think that the wood, which 
is nothing to me, means so much 
to her. A few days later her 
mother sends baby-san a lovely 
little padded kimono for boys’ 
day, which I keep to this day, 
carefully, in a chest. 

One day, tragedy strikes. Sueco 
comes to me and tells me she must 
leave. With the help of the Jap- 
anese-English dictionary, I find 
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that she has contracted tuberculo- 
sis. Frantically I search for a 
means to cure this lovely child. 
Finally, with the help of one of 
our Catholic chaplains, we place 
’ her in a sanitarium at Kamakura. 
Once a week I go to visit her, and 
find her making strides toward 
recovery. She stays for six 
months, and then the day comes 
when it is raining hard and I an- 
swer a knock at the door only to 
find Sueco standing there. I am 
shocked and ask her why she has 
left the sanitarium. With the help 
of the new girl who speaks Eng- 
lish, she tells me that, although 
we are paying for her care, she 
must leave to go to work or her 
family will starve. I stand look- 
ing at her helplessly. I feel the in- 
ner rage of frustration, for the 
problem has become too big. I 
cannot afford to support her 
whole family. She leaves with a 
smile on her face, for she would 
not have me feel sad for her. She 
comes to see me once more. 
Coughing into a handkerchief, she 
asks me whether we are Protes- 
tant or Catholic. You see, she has 
decided to become a Christian and 
wants to be the same as Mama- 
san! 

Although I go back to her 
house, I do not find her there. 
The neighbors do not know where 
the family has gone. I never see 
my lovely little Sueco again. But 
whenever I look at one of my Jap- 
anese prints, I see Sueco in all her 


grace and glory, although I am 
convinced that she is dead. 

Oh, that old Cook-san! You can’t 
call that venerable old gentleman 
anything but ‘“Cook-san” because 
that is what he wishes to be 
called. He is a terrible cook, but 
we keep him because he is a most 
amazing gardener. He takes a 
patch of ground in front of our 
quarters on the Bluff and makes it 
such a fairyland that ten years 
later friends who have been for- 
tunate enough to return tell me 
that it is still beautiful. He defies 
the laws of garden clubs the world 
over by transplanting whenever 
he needs to move a plant. Papa- 
san goes out to tell him the plant 
will surely die, but Cook-san 
smiles and bows and goes right on 
with his transplanting. The plant 
flourishes and finally Papa-san 
gives up trying to tell Cook-san 
anything. 

Cook-san is about 70 years old 
and as gnarled as one of the an- 
cient dwarfed trees he loves so 
much. He gives us the most amaz- 
ing things for lunch, and I give up 
trying to make him follow any- 
thing as conformist as a weekly 
menu plan. When those strange 
dishes come to the table, we never 
say a word. 

I can close my eyes now and 
picture old Cook-san standing in 
the sunshine, putting a fine spray 
of water on the flowers early in 
the morning, and the rainbows all 
around him seem to be an integral 





Everyone Has Something to Give 


OneE DAY a poor old man 
called at my consultation room 
to ask that I cure his neuralgia. 
During our talk he opened his 
tobacco pouch, filled his pipe, 
and lighted it. But not with a 
match. No, he used a convex 
lens and lighted the tobacco by 
the heat of the sunlight. 

When I inquired why, he an- 
swered that the rule of his life 
is simplicity and frugality and 
that “we ought to give philan- 
thropy to all the people.” He 
was saving the money he would 
have spent for matches to give 
to his poorer neighbors. 

We can all give something to 
somebody. 

—Kohkichi Mitsufuji 
Rotarian, Imabari, Japan 


“Tools” of a philanthropist. They in- 
clude a convex lens and case, a tobacco 
pouch, and a pipe in a case. They help 
the owner give something to somebody. 





part of him. I never see him 
frown. 

He stays with me for two years 
and in all that time I never have 
a flower from my own garden in 
my house, although my house is 
filled with flowers. Old Cook-san 
carries them on his back each day 
from his own garden. His house is 
three miles from mine and he 
walks each day to and from work. 
This is his pride in himself. Final- 
ly we move to a house too far for 
him to walk. He has to leave, but 
he does not want to hurt our feel- 
ings or admit he can’t walk. In- 
stead of telling us, each day the 
meals get more and more peculiar. 
One day we are served only a 
green salad and coleslaw. I ask 
Sheseco what is wrong with Cook- 
san. She breaks down and tells 
me that I shall have to fire him 
because he is getting ill walking 
this great distance, and his son 
really does not wish him to work 
any more. I protest that I shall be 
happy to drive him—he knows 
that. But his pride is in the fact 
that he has always walked to 
work and back. We go through 
the motions of firing him and this 
saves his face. As he leaves, he 
bows low and says, “Two years 
long time, Mama-san.” I feel the 
tears coming, but I have learned 
to smile bravely and I do so now, 
for I know he would like to re- 
member that we both smiled as he 
left my house. 

I go to see him and find him 
puttering around the garden. 
Each time I go he loads my arms 
with beautiful flowers. He brings 
me a lovely oil painting done by 
his son. It hangs in my dining 
room to this day, and each time I 
look at it I see old Cook-san, 
standing in the midst of a rain- 
bow, tending some heavenly -gar- 
den. 

I remember the first day Shizue 
comes to be my housekeeper. I go 
to the door and there is this moun- 
tain of a girl standing shyly in 
front of me. When she talks, I 
see the flash of a silver tooth and 
I watch a blush spread from her 
neck to her forehead. She comes 
into the house and, from that mo- 
ment on, rules with an iron hand. 
She becomes indispensable by the 
simple device of putting things 
where she [Continued on page 59] 
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WHAT MORE COULD ANYONE WANT TO KNOW? 


Men and women are different. Men get the facts—er, ah. 
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Illustration by 
Jim Hicks 


A WOMAN’S curiosity is so 


darned hard to satisfy—no matter 
how desperately her husband 
strives to fill her in on what she 
wants to know. The other nighv 
was a perfect case in point. I 
play in a weekly stag bridge game 
with Joe, Sam, and Hank in which 
we rotate among homes. 

The night in question it was my 
turn to entertain, but Joe couldn’t 
play. Instead he procured a sub- 
stitute, a man whom I hadn’t met 
before. When he came in the 
door, Virginia, my wife, happened 
to get a brief glimpse of him be- 
fore we turned out of the front 
hall and headed for the bridge 
table in my downstairs study. 
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We had a brisk game winding 
up at 12:42 A.M. (our rule is that 
we always quit promptly at mid- 
night with no exceptions what- 
soever) and the next morning 
Virginia asked me about our new 
guest. 

“What's his 
quired. 

“Bill,” I told her. 

“Bill who?” 

“IT don’t think I got his last 
name,” I confessed. “When I kept 
score, I just marked him down as 
Bill. He ended up $1.35 to the 
good, I recall.” 

“What's he like?” she pursued. 

“Well,” I said, “he’s a little in- 
clined to overbid, but he’s a very 
shrewd defensive player. One 
time he set me on what seemed a 
sure contract by trumping his 
partner’s ace. Ordinarily this 
might be a bonehead play, but in 
this case he did it deliberately. It 
enabled him to lead back a club 
and trap my king in dummy. An- 
other time—” 

“No, no,” she broke in, “I mean 
what sort of a person is he? Is he 
the intellectual type, the hard- 
boiled type, or—” 

“T’d say a combination of both. 
He certainly showed a high de- 
gree of intelligence the way he 
played that redoubled slam in 
hearts. He did it by putting a 
squeeze on Hank. On the other 
hand, he’s plenty hard-boiled. A 
couple of hands later I accidental- 
ly reneged, and he insisted on ex- 
acting a two-trick penalty. Of 
course, he had every right to be- 
cause the rule specifically says—” 

“What does he do?” she inter- 
rupted. 

I scratched my head. “Search 
me,” I said. 

“You were with him for over 
four hours and you haven’t the 
faintest idea whether he’s a bank- 
er or a publisher or a book sales- 
man or a beekeeper or—” 

“Wait a minute,” I broke in. 
“That last gives me a clue. He 
wouldn’t be likely to be a bee- 
keeper—he works in the city.” 

“How did you glean that bit of 


name?” she in- 


information?” she asked sweetly. 

“Because I now recall that he 
commutes on the 8:11, and plays 
bridge in the smoking car. Yes- 
terday he had the most fantastic 
hand. Eight spades to the ace, 
king, queen, ten, nine, no clubs, 
no diamonds, and five hearts to 
the king, queen, jack, ten. So he 
bids—” 

“Is he married?” she inquired. 

“Yep,” I answered promptly. “I 
remember his remarking that she 
simply cannot play no-trump 
hands. Insists on playing all her 
high cards first, thereby setting 
up tricks for the opponents.” 

“Wonderful!” Virginia acknowl- 
edged. “I feel as though I’d known 
her all my life. Any children?” 

“Children,” I mused, “children. 
Let’s see now. Yes, they must 
have. He was complaining that 
one of his kids got hold of a brand- 
new deck of cards and messed 
them all up with crayons.” 

“How does he stand political- 
ly?” Virginia demanded. 

“Pretty hard to say,” I told her. 
“He seems to consider Eisenhow- 
er a first-rate bridge player, but 
he put in a good word for a couple 
of Democratic Senators. I can’t 
seem to recall who they were off- 
hand, but apparently they make 
a pretty good team when they get 
together. They use the Goren 
two-bid with—’”’ 

“Go no further,” interrupted 
my better half. “I feel I know 
everything about him that there 
is to know. And it’s simply un- 
canny what a keen interest you 
take in people as people. You 
meet a total stranger and within 
a few hours you discover every 
last detail about him.” 

“Thanks,” I said modestly. “It’s 
just the way I happen to be.” 

“You can say that again,” she 
rejoined heartily. 

M-m. You don’t suppose she 
could have been ribbing me, do 
you? 


By 
PARKE CUMMINGS 
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SERVICE 
witha 
SCISSORS 


| HAIR-CUTTING DAY at an institution 
for underprivileged children in Toyohashi, 
Japan, the day when Tsuneyoshi Ichikawa 
descends with a task force of barbers to clip 
and shave 65 boys and girls into renewed ton- 
sorial neatness. Rotarian Ichikawa (at work 
above) directs a barber school restricted to 
young men and women who are both deaf and 
mute. With fellow members of the Youth 
Service Committee of the Rotary Club of 
Toyohashi North (below) he regularly visits 
the children’s institution to pass out gifts of 
cake and candy. And with his crew of ap- 
prentice barbers he is fulfilling his pledge to 
cut the children’s hair, without charge, for 
the next five years. 





A pictorial report on the 


travels of Rotary’s chief. 


A FEW WEEKS ago near Car- 
rollton, Kentucky, more than 400 
persons gathered to dedicate a 
sparkling-new $75,000 lodge on 
the grounds of the State’s first 
resident camp for crippled chil- 
dren. In the audience were many 
Rotarians who had played key 
roles in bringing the project from 
drawing board to reality, and they 
soon discovered they saw eye to 
eye with the tall, tanned Texan 
at the microphone before them. 
“You are Rotary,” said Presi- 
dent J. Edd McLaughlin, repeat- 
ing the phrase which has under- 
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girded his program this year. 
“The genius, the strength, the 
heart, the challenge of Rotary, lie 
in the individual Rotarian and his 
ability to apply the Object of Ro- 
tary This building—and the 
thought and desire for service 
which made it possibie—will live 
in perpetuity as a memorial to 
the Rotarians of Kentucky.” 

The handsome stone, wood, and 
glass structure, built by members 
of 92 Kentucky Rotary Clubs, will 
be the center of activity for Camp 
Kysoc. It has a dining room, rec- 
reation hall, and nooks for a 
library, trading post, and even a 
small natural museum in which 
every young camper can serve as 
curator. The camp, designed to 
serve 400 children when fully de- 
veloped, is operated by the Ken- 
tucky Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren 

In travels which have taken 
him and his wife, Pearle, to 26 
countries in North and South 
America, Europe, Asia, and Afri- 
ca, Rotary’s President has found 
a spirit and enthusiasm akin to 
that of Camp Kysoc in scores of 
Rotary communities. And every- 
where he has found Rotarians 
keenly responsive to the program 
he set forth early in his year. 


Ls Beaumont, Texas, where he 
addressed a joint meeting of local 
totary Clubs, a woman news- 
paper reporter glanced over the 
tight schedule of receptions, 
speeches, meetings, press inter- 
views, and visits to Club projects. 
She asked how they managed to 
appear so rested and relaxed. “We 
like to travel,” said President 
Edd. But unsaid was the fact that 
the President derives much en- 
ergy from his complete dedication 
to his task as Rotary’s adminis- 
trative chief 

At the close of Rotary’s An- 
nual Convention in Tokyo on the 
first day of this month, and fol- 
lowing a meeting of the Board of 
Directors in Miyanoshita, Japan, 
President McLaughlin again takes 
to the trail. Scheduled are visits 
to Clubs in Japan, Formosa, Hong 
Kong, Macao, the Philippines, and 
Hawaii, a trail which on July 1 
takes Rotary’s first couple home 
to Ralls, Texas, for a well-earned 


rest 
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Past Rotary President Crawford C. McCullough and President Mc- 
Laughlin renew a 33-year-old friendship in Fort William. Ont., 
Canada, where Rotarians dedicated a newly published Club history 
to the retired physician. He served as President of RI in 1922-23. 


(Continued on next page) 


Border friendships bloom anew as Texans and Mexicans swap sombreros in 
a joint celebration of the 25th anniversaries of the Rotary Clubs of Port 
Isabel and Ciudad Victoria. From left to right are District Governor Pablo 
Campos Lynch, of Mexico City; Club President Don L. Pruitt, of Port 
Isabel; President McLaughlin; Club President Fernando Salinas Malo, of 
Ciudad Victoria; and District Governor Ernest H. Poteet, of Kingsville, Tex. 





In Brownsville, Tex., members of 29 Rotary Clubs in 
Texas and Mexico gathered to greet the President. Be- 
fore the meeting Rotarian George Colley invited Edd 
and District Governors Poteet and Lynch (right) to try 
their luck at some Gulf fishing. Here’s the result! 


The President admires a shaggy memento of his visit to Garden 
City, Kans., where 400 Rotarians and their ladies from two Ro- 
tary Districts gathered for dinner in his honor. Garden City 
Rotarians met the President at the airport with a caravan of 
40 automobiles, later hauled the buffalo to Edd’s ranch in Texas. 


(Continued from previous page) 


Rotary’s President-Elect for 1961-62, Joseph A. Abey 
(left), of Reading, Pa., is one of the 550 Rotarians 
who braved sleet and rain to see the President in Phila- 
delphia. At the right: Club President George Koehler. 


A speech therapist and a young miss work together on a 
difficult word in a demonstration during the President's 
visit to the modern diagnostic and rehabilitation clinic 


which the Rotary Club of Mobile, Ala., led in building. 
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ROTARIANS 
, 
'N THE NEWS 


EFiacu of these nine men has 
been selected to fill a high posi- 
tion in his nation’s governmental, 
professional, business, or educa- 
tional life. From three lands, they 
have all participated actively in 
the furtherance of Rotary’s pro- 
gram in their own Rotary Club, 
have thus come to know the 
meaning and worth of “Service 
above Self.” 


Luther H. Hodges, of Leaksville-Spray, N. C., at his desk in the Department 
of Commerce in Washington, D. C. He was named its Secretary by President 
John F. Kennedy. Rotarian Hodges, a retired industrialist, is a former Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, served Rotary International as a Director in 1953-54. 


This month Leonard W. Lar- 


James K. Carr, of Arden-Ar- 
cade, Calif., now serves as 
Under Secretary of the In- 
terior of the U.S.A. He was 
formerly chairman of Cali- 
fornia’s Water Commission. 


The president of the Graphic 
irts Industries Association 
of Canada is Guy S. N. 
Gostling, of Niagara Falls, 
Ont. He was recently elect- 
ed to serve a second term. 
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Newly elected member of 
the Chilean Academy is Dr. 
Alejandro Garreton Silva. of 
Santiago, Chile. He served as 
a Director of Rotary Inter- 
national in years 1955-57. 


Dan W. Gray, of Anniston, 
Ala., is currently the presi- 
dent of the National Asso- 
ciation of County Officials. 
He also chairmans the An- 
niston County Commission, 


H. Milton Berg, medical doc- 
tor of Bismarck, No. Dak., 
recently assumed the presi- 
dency of the Radiological 
Society of North America. 
He became a Rotarian in ’51. 


Decatur, Ga., Rotarian Har- 
old Sargent is the current 
president of the Pro- 
fessional Golfers Associa- 
tion of America. Rotary clas- 
sification: golf instruction, 


son, Bismarck, No. Dak.., 
physician, takes office as 
president of the American 
Medical Association when it 
convenes in New York City. 


Thomas E. McDonough, of 
Decatur, Ga., is president 
of the American Academy of 
Physical Education. He is 
director of physical educa- 
tion at Emory University. 
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Ye@S—John J. Kennelly 


The people’s right to choose their State 


court judges should not be destroyed. 


|) “authoritative” views on this question 
voiced by some members of the bar may be reduced 
to three basic goals which they allege are wanting 
in the elective system—namely, how to select the 
best qualified men for the position of judge, how to 
get them on the bench, and how to keep them there. 
These authorities simply beg the question when 
they gratuitously conclude and assume that the first 
goal—the selection of qualified men—cannot pos- 
sibly be attained through the elective method, and 
thus, inferentially and without proof, sanctimoni- 
ously attack the integrity and fidelity to their trust 
of the leaders of both political parties who nomi- 
nate judicial candidates. 

The proponents of the appointive system gener- 
ally support the American Bar Association plan 
which has been adopted in Missouri. Essentially, 
this is an appointive-elective plan which is claimed 
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N O — Barnabas F. Sears 


Justice is ill served when judges are forced 


to be vote-chasing politicians. 


4 ENSURE liberty by protecting man from the 
tyranny of government, the founding fathers of the 
United States of America embraced the doctrine of 
separation of powers and set up three separate and 
coequal departments of government: (1) the legis- 
lative to make the laws, (2) the executive to enforce 
them, and (3) the judicial to interpret them. They 
permitted the exercise of legislative and executive 
F. Sears power to depend upon suffrage. But upon the rock 
of good behavior they built their courts of judges of 
us “independent temper,’’ and Hamilton recorded their 
Illinois Bar Association, a faith in No. 78 of The Federalist: 
College of Tria! Lawyers Considerate men, of every description ought to prize 
Minos. to the whatever will tend to beget or fortify that temper in the 


: d member of the A.B.A. courts; as no man can be sure that he may not be tomor- 
ric % Barnabas F. Sears row the victim of a spirit of injustice, by which he may be 
in Chicago, Hlinois. a gainer today. And every man must now feel that the in- 
evitable tendency of such a spirit is to sap the foundations 
of public and private confidence, and to introduce in its 

stead universal distrust and distress. 
Thus it was apparent to them that the funda- 
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to have the best attributes of both methods. How- 
ever, the following objections have been noted: 

(a) It renders practically meaningless the elector- 
ate’s right intelligently to exercise discretion. Its 
provision for the appointee to run unopposed in the 
election following his appointment with a “Yes-No” 
question asked of the voters is pretty much of a 
farce. In almost 20 years under the Missouri appoin- 
tive plan, only one man has failed to be reappointed. 
Proponents of the plan point out that the electorate 
knows little or nothing about the judicial nominee, 
and yet they would use the electorate as the only 
effective method of discharging an appointee with- 
out the traditional method of information and com- 
parison, criticism from an opposing candidate. A 
political axiom is that it is virtually impossible to 
beat an incumbent with no one. The original ap- 
pointment therefore is virtually for life. 

(b) The Selection Commission is or can be parti- 
san. Under the Missouri Plan, the Commission con- 
sists of three members elected by the State bar 
association, three laymen appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, and the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
The contingent from the bar association does not 
reflect the sentiment of the lawyers in the State, 
let alone the people. Most bar associations are con- 
trolled by powerful minorities, usually aligned with 
large firms and vested interests, who guide the 
policy of the association in conformity with their 
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mental problem of government—namely, balance 
between the general security and the individual life 
—called for a balance of legislative, executive, and 
judicial authority. They sought to accomplish this 
balance by permitting legislative and executive ex- 
ercise of power to depend upon the winds and rains 
of political fortune, while judicial power lay at 
anchor in the calm harbor of nonelective selection 
and good behavior of the judges. For why create a 
court if not to protect the citizen from an autocratic 
executive or the political excesses of a rampant ma- 
jority, or both? And how is this to be done if the 
court itself is subject to such “ill humours,” as Ham- 
ilton expressed it? Thus, they concluded that only 
an “independent temper” in the courts could save 
their enterprise, and that Presidential appointment, 
Senate concurrence, and tenure for life or good be- 
havior of the judges afforded the only means to 
assure that temper. 

For 40 years no one questioned the Faith. Then a 
swash-buckling general out of Tennessee came to 
the White House heralding a creed that not only 
were men created free and equal, they were in fact 
so, and hence anyone exercising governmental pow- 
ers, including judges, should be subject to their 
suffrage. Accompanying the creed was a new slo- 
gan: “To the victor belongs the spoils.” 

The effect was so telling that today judges are 
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respective philosophies. Secondly, the vast majority 
of lawyers are informed of the qualifications of 
judges purely through hearsay, similar to the lay- 
man, for the reason that comparatively very few 
members of the bar are ever involved in courtroom 
litigation. Also, the “values of the bar * * * are not 
necessarily identical with the values of the people 
whom courts must serve. This is only to suggest that 
what lawyers value in each other and in judges may 
not be the same as what laymen value in judges.” 
In Chicago, Illinois, approximately 20 percent of the 
lawyers vote in the Bar Association polls, and 
probably less than 10 percent of these have firsthand 
knowledge of the candidate judges. The independ- 
ent, self-employed lawyers generally take little, if 
any, part in bar-association activities. This is not to 
say that bar associations do not serve the legal pro- 
fession, the courts, and the communities in many 
other areas; but just as students should not have the 
right to vote concerning the selection or retention 
of their teachers, so also the lawyers should not 
have the right to turn the selection or retention of 
judges into a popularity contest. 

The members of the Selection Commission ap- 
pointed by the Governor ordinarily can be expected 
to be loyal to the Governor's political party, or at 
least a “safe” choice. Realism compels the conclu- 
sion that the Governor would actually participate in 
the selection of judicial [Continued on page 54] 
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elected in 36 States; appointed by the Executive 
subject to confirmation in seven; selected by the 
legislature in four; appellate judges are appointed 
under modified plans, with other judges elected, in 
two; and trial judges are selected by popular or legis- 
lative vote in one. The late Chief Justice Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt, of New Jersey, tells us that only the 
relative unimportance at that time of the Federal 
trial courts, the appointment of new judges in suc- 
cession to Chief Justice Marshall and his associates, 
and the difficulty of amending the Federal Constitu- 
tion saved the United States courts from an elective 
judiciary. 

Thus in more than 36 States, judges or aspirants 
for the ermine are periodically observed on the hust- 
ings avidly, and sometimes loudly, proclaiming their 
wares just like other candidates “from sheriff to 
hog-reeve,” save where the political leaders have 
agreed to “coalition.” Only here and in Soviet Russia 
and its satellites are judges elected by the people. 
The curse of the elective system is that “it turns 
almost every judge into a politician,” said Mr. Just- 
ice Lummas, of the Massachusetts Supreme Court. 
The first law of Nature is no respecter of persons. 

We have grown so accustomed to the anomaly of 
elective judges that we forget its obvious and insidi- 
ous implications—namely, that there is something 
politically partisan in the [Continued on page 57) 
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Peeps at 
Things to Come 


By Roger W. Truesdail, Ph.D. 


@ Camera Support. Cameras stay ready 
and steady when mounted on a new 
camera support designed for use with 
both movie and still cameras to give 
photographic freedom. Its light weight 
of nine ounces, due to its aluminum con- 
struction, will be welcomed by “shutter- 
bugs” who need continuous camera sup- 
port without the inconvenience of car- 
rying and adjusting a tripod. By means 
of a wing nut, the camera is locked firm- 
ly in place on the mount. Easily ad- 
justed shoulder and waist pads fit firmly 
against the user’s body to provide com- 
fortable shooting positions for operators 
of any size. Also, this arrangement per- 
mits the operator to use both hands to 
adjust zoom and telephoto lenses, Be- 
tween shots it can be folded to serve as 
a convenient carrying handle for the 
camera. It will accommodate a light bar, 
along with the camera, for indoor pho- 
tography. It also may be used to steady 
large binoculars. (1) 


@ Home Doughnut Maker. Using an ex- 
clusive mechanical principle, a new and 
practical doughnut maker is simple to 
operate. The barrel of the maker is filled 
with the dough and a turn of its top 
handle extrudes a formed doughnut 
which is dropped into the hot shorten- 
ing. One filling makes about two dozen 
doughnuts. Finished in stain-resisting 
gold-tone aluminum alloy, the unit eas- 
ily comes apart for cleaning. (2) 


@ Push-Button Reel. A new heavy-duty 
spin-casting reel eliminates the once- 
woeful backlash with a foulproof, push- 
button mechanism that releases and con- 
trols the unwinding line. It has a new- 
style drag which is preset for the line 
strength. By cranking forward, the full 
drag is in effect. If the angler wants the 
fish to run or if he wants less drag, he 
backs off slightly on the handle to re- 
duce the drag pressure. The drag may 
be readjusted at any time, and it is 
claimed there is no line twist. The reel 
is lightweight since it is constructed of 
corrosion-resistant anodized aluminum. 
It is finished in durable epoxy. Other fea- 
tures include a hard Carboloy pick-up 
pin and hard chrome-plated pin carrier; 
fast retrieve reciprocating spool; preci- 
sion machine-cut brass and _ stainless- 
steel gears; and capacity for handling 
up to 20-pound test line. (3) 


@ Handmade Knife. Sportsmen and 
travellers will observe high quality and 
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design in a new line of knives made 
from Swedish high-carbon steel. A sin- 
gle solid piece of steel is used which 
extends through the entire length of the 
African coco bola wood handle. Tests 
have shown that these knives not only 
will take an edge, but will hold up 
remarkably well even when abused. A 
slight honing with the stone that comes 
with each knife produces a supersharp 
edge. Sheaths are handmade of cordo- 
van leather with suede linings to protect 
the blade and absorb moisture. (4) 


@ Automatic Hair Extractor. A new auto- 
matic tweezer operates on the principle 
that a hair or whisker can be removed 
“painlessly” if it is done quickly. It is 
used like an ordinary tweezer except 


Three standard 15-inch au- 
tomobile-tire inner tubes 
comprise this portable 
boat designed specifically 
for fishing, hunting, and 
other water recreation. A 
plywood deck is supported 
by a tubular steel frame- 
work. The boat will carry 
300 pounds safely. Seat, 
oars, and oarlocks are per- 
manently attached to boat. 


that when the sides are pressed to- 
gether, a piston is activated, which re- 
moves eyebrow hair or a whisker quick- 
ly and automatically. Made in West Ger- 
many and distributed in the United 
States, the stainless-steel instrument is 
lightweight and about the length of an 
ordinary tweezer. (5) 


@ Future Fuels. It is possible to visualize 
the production, by utilizing nuclear 
energy, of some altogether new kinds 
of hydrocarbon molecules as an energy 
source. Conceivable in the coming cen- 
tury is the production of fuel energy 
in the chemical form called free radi- 
cals. These are molecular fragments, 
which frequently contain more energy 
than conventional molecular fuels. 
Right now they are being intensively 
investigated in the search for superior 
rocket and missile fuels. The liquefac- 
tion of natural gas by refrigeration and 
pressure challenges the imagination. 
Visualize the commercial transportation 


of this frozen energy by controlled un- 
manned missiles from unpopulated to 
populated areas. The gasification of the 
vast deposits of oil shale, tar, and coal 
by underground nuclear blasts is a 
possibility. Likewise, solar energy 
might be applied to coal or oil to pro- 
duce a new gaseous reaction, to produce 
fuel gases not now known. Perhaps 
algae will be utilized to produce meth- 
ane gas for fuel from sewage and or- 
ganic wastes. Such a process would be 
self-perpetuating. During growth, algae 
produce oxygen which could oxygenate 
sewage. Carbon dioxide and nitrogen 
would be produced—two of the favorite 
foods of algae. In the gas-making proc- 
ess, the algae would be extracted and 
subjected to bacterial action in the ab- 
sence of gas. This airless digestion 
would produce the methane gas. 


@ Plastics in Automobiles. The average 
American car now uses 21 pounds of 
plastics, but it is predicted that by 1965 
this will increase to 45 pounds. The So- 
ciety of Plastics Engineers was told at 
a recent conference that this substantial 
increase would be due mainly to three 
factors: the continual entry of new ma- 
terials; price drops; and better under- 
standing of properties, fabricating meth- 
ods, and end use. Plastics must be de- 
veloped which have improved physical 
and mechanical properties. Heat resist- 


ance must be improved to overcome the 
decline in properties that results at high 
temperatures—for example, such as 
those met in desert operation. A major 
step toward an optimum working plas- 
tic would be new plastics with a coeffi- 
cient of expansion approaching that of 
steel. Currently, when a plastic part is 
used in conjunction with a steel com- 
ponent, the expansion value of the plas- 
tic may be ten times greater than that 
of steel. This presents serious joining 
problems. Improvements in other prop- 
erties also will help to bring about 
greater use of plastics in automobiles. 


For Further Information, Write: 


(1) Blue Point Corp., P.O. Box 483, Glen- 
dora, Calif. (2) Mirro Aluminum Co., Mani- 
towac, Wis. (3) The Enterprise Mfg. Co., 110 
N. Union St., Akron 9, Ohio. (4) Lee E. 
Olsen Knife Co.. Howard City, Mich. (5) 
pig] Cary Co., 100 W. 42d St., New York 36, 


Photo: Hopkins Mfg. Corp., Emporia, 
Kans. 

(When writing to firms, please mentwn 
THE RoraRiANn.) 
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How do you pick a good novel? Here’s the way 


one professional reviewer does it. 


By JOHN T. 


\ HY DO I enjoy one novel, and not 


another? On what grounds can I feel 


justified in saying, “This is a good 


and recommending it to other 
Thes¢ 
face over 
these 
want to share my 

I think 


noveis—in 


novel,” 
readers? are questions which I 
over again, in 
This month I 


thinking about them. 


have to and 


writing articles. 
that the differences between 


quality—can be discovered 
by finding the answers to four one-word 
questions them: ‘“Where?” 
“Who?” “What?” “How?” Sometimes a 


fifth question is pertinent: “Why?” 


about 


The first novels I enjoyed, as a boy, 
were those of Scott, Cooper, Stevenson, 
and Kipling. All these writers are some- 
what out of fashion now, and with the 
exception of Cooper I haven’t reread 
years. But I remember 
of Scott, the 
forts and forests of Cooper, the scenes 
Island, the 


cities of 


them in recent 


the castles and abbeys 
on sea and land of Treasure 
India in 
background, the 
novel—these still play a 
enjoyment. Everything 


teeming roads and 


Kim. Place, physical 
“where” of a 

big part in my 
that happens has to happen somewhere, 


life. I 


anchored to a 


in novels as in real fiction 
setting 
first of 


Joseph Conrad 


like 
which is firmly 


that is clear and real. “It is 


all to make you see,” 


said of the novelist’s duty to his reader; 
and he meant that to apply to places as 
well as to people, as all his novels show. 

Place description can give the reader 
much more than a physical background 
for what happens. What is surely one of 
the great British novels of this century, 
to India, by E. M. 
begins with a two-page chapter of place 
We see the city of Chand- 
rapore, “Edged rather than washed by 
and 


4 Passage Forster, 


description 


the river Ganges,” screened by 


soaring trees. Then we see the British 


civil station, “sensibly planned, with a 


red-brick club on its brow, and farther 
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back a grocer’s and a cemetery, and 
... bungalows... along the roads that 
intersect at right angles 
nothing with the city except the over- 
arching sky.” In these two pages of 
place description Forster has suggested 
symbolically the theme of the whole 
novel: the failure of 
the lack of understanding, 
races. 

In historical 
ness and accuracy in background. In all 


it shares 


communication, 
between 
fiction we want vivid- 
fiction we want writing that takes us 
there, into an environment richly real- 
ized, to share the lives of the charac- 
Marjorie Raw- 
Willa 


ters: as does Kinnan 
lings’ in The 
Cather’s in My Antonia. 


* * * 


Yearling, as does 


To share the lives of the characters, 
“Who?” is our most important question. 
If the people of a novel live, the book 
lives—and not otherwise. I think we 


ask of the characters in fiction that they 
shall be interesting, believable, memor- 
able. In the first place they must com- 
mand our attention, so that we want to 
go on reading about them. They must 
arouse our sympathy, or at least our 
curiosity. As we read on, we must find 
them If their 
occasion is surprising or exceptional, 


consistent. conduct on 
we must be able to find reasons for it, 
or at least for belief that “it 
happen.” Finally, do the characters live 
in our memory? Do we like to think 
about them, or feel compelled to think 
about them? Have they enduring vital- 
ity in our imaginative experience? If 


could 


the answer is “Yes,” we can feel that 
we have read an effective novel, what- 
ever its other merits or lack of them. 
Surely one of our gains in reading good 
fiction—perhaps the greatest—lies in 
this learning to know people, sometimes 
more fully and with deeper understand- 
ing than we know most people in real 
life. 

Sometimes the 


“people” of a good 
novel are animals. Just last night I read 
in a magazine a fine novel of this rare 
kind, which will have appeared in book 
form by the time this article reaches 
you: The Incredible Journey, by Sheila 
Burnford. The “incredible journey” is 
that 


family pets together for years, which 


of two dogs and a Siamese cat, 


cross some 200 miles of Canadian wil- 
derness by instinct to return to their 
home. The three are beautifully char- 
acterized, as animals—they aren’t given 
and 


human characteristics 


is simply 


falsely 


their and beautifully 


told. 


story 


* * * 
The “What?” question refers to the 
story as story—what happens, the ac- 


These are some of the works that have met John Frederick’s stiff standards 
as books worth reading. He has reviewed each of them in previous issues. 
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tion and events. Here, of course, novels 
differ vastly. There are fine novels in 
which there is no violence and little 
exciting action. If the characterization 
is good enough, we need little else to 
hold our interest. If, on the other hand, 
the characters are thin and unreal, no 
amount of exciting action can really 
compensate for that cardinal defect. 
This is what we find in murder myster- 
ies and “westerns,” with a few honor- 
able exceptions—stereotypes rather 
than real people, violence and suspense 
rather than illumination of character 
and of life. Such novels—like the bulk 
of the fiction in popular magazines— 
serve us well enough when we read 
merely for recreation, for entertainment 
when we're tired, or—as we sometimes 
say with perhaps greater accuracy than 
we realize—“to kill time.” In most of 
the best and greatest novels the merits 
of vigorous action and sound character- 
ization are combined—in Dickens, in 
Tolstoi, in Mark Twain. When we find 
in a modern novel at once absorbing 
drama and real people, we can feel that 
we have good fiction. 
co * a 

The “How?” raises the whole ques- 
tion of craftsmanship. Good novels 
aren’t happy accidents, and they don’t 
grow on trees. They are usually the 
products of prolonged consideration and 
careful planning, and always of intense 
and often heartbreaking effort. The real 
novelist must live with and in his char- 
acters. He must share their frustrations 
and their agonies as well as their mo- 
ments of achievement, and realization. 
He must, quite literally, go with them 
all the way: and he must take his 
reader with him. That is where the 
craftsmanship comes in, the labor and 
the skill. For all that the writer has at 
his disposal are words and patterns of 
words: those rows of intrinsically mean- 
ingless little black marks on the page 
which must make people and places 
and events and emotions come alive for 
his reader. 

The words themselves are of the es- 
sence, of course. The writer must find 
the words that will hold his reader’s 
attention, stir his imagination, give him 
vicarious experience that is rich and 
sustained. At the same time he must 
avoid words that call attention to them- 
selves. His purpose is to share experi- 
ence, to keep the reader steadily held in 
the flow and texture of it—not to show 
off his own vocabulary. The best style 
for serious fiction seems to me that 
which rarely or never calls attention to 
itself—which offers no distraction and 
imposes no obstacle between the reader 
and the experience of the story. 

The patterns of words which make 
up a novel are both large and small. 
When we speak of the structure of a 
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work of fiction, we refer to the general 
order and arrangement of its materials, 
and the proportion of attention given to 
them. A novel has extension in time, 
like a musical composition. With his 
first conception of a novel, the writer 
has knowledge of his characters or at 
least some of them, and probably of the 
major situation or action which is to be 
the core of the book. But then he has 
to decide what to tell first, and what 





Rotarian Authors 


Forces for Freedom (Public Affairs Press, 419 
New Jersey Ave. S. E., Washington 3, D. C.., 
$3.25), by Robert Stanton, of San Francisco, 
Calif. A summons for "more vigorous and in- 
formed leadership and for deeper individual 
commitment.” 

| Walked with Heroes (Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., $5), by General Carlos P. Ro- 
mulo, of Manila, Philippines. Autobiography 
of a teacher, soldier, journalist, Pulitzer Prize 
winner, diplomat, Past Vice-President of Ro- 
tary International. 

Mighty Timber (Naylor Co., 918 North St. 
Marys St., San Antonio, Tex., $4.75), by Dr. John 
H. Czatt, of Modesto, Calif. An autobiograph- 
ical story of the struggles faced by a young 
man aspiring to the medical profession. 

Defence by Committee (Oxford University 
Press, $8), by Franklyn A. Johnson, of South 
Jacksonville, Fla. A study of the British Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence. 

Boy Overboard (Little Brown, $3), by 
George H. Grant, of Long Beach Island, N. J. 
A true story of a boy's experience at sea. 

You Can Talk Well (Rutgers University 
Press, $3.95), by Richard C. Reager, is revised 
by Past District Governor Norman P. Crawford, 
of South Jacksonville, Fla., and Edwin L. 
Stevens. Every aspect of public speaking is 
covered. 

The Skipper and the Eagle (D. Nostrand Co., 
Inc., $5.75), by Gordon McGowan, of Thomas- 
ville, Ga. An account of a sea voyage. 

Colonial Virginia (University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 2 vols., $15), by Richard L. Morton, 
of Williamsburg, Va. A history of early Virginia. 





next, and what then. He must be on his 
guard against letting characters he likes 
and incidents he enjoys run away with 
him, to the effect of throwing his book 
out of focus or of giving it faulty pro- 
portion. Sometimes he has to “back up” 
and start over—perhaps many times. 
Sometimes he has to prune—cutting out 
when it is very painful to do so. Some- 
times he realizes, late in the book, that 
he hasn’t made prior provision for 
something he now needs, and has to go 
back and put it in. 

The minute patterns of words which 
we usually think of as matters of style 
are enormously important in good fic- 
tion, too. It’s not merely a matter of 
finding the best words, that will most 
surely and fully share the experience 
with the reader; it is also a matter of so 
ordering those words, within the para- 
graph and the sentence, that their 
sounds and rhythms will subtly rein- 
force their meaning. The best narrative 


style—as we find it in writers as diverse 
as Mark Twain and W. H. Hudson and 
Ernest Hemingway—has a hidden 
music of its own akin to the music of 
good poetry. 

Both structure and style, then, are 
components of good fiction, and, along 
with setting, characterization, and the 
story itself, are considerations we may 
justly use in judging a novel. Some- 
times we are conscious of these factors 
or some of them as we read, either in 
terms of merit or of fault. But if the 
writer has been at all successful in 


capturing and holding our attention, the 
process of evaluation usually comes at 
the end: when we lay down the book 
or turn through its pages and ask our- 
selves what it has given us, whether 
we're glad we have read it. 


co * % 


It is then that sometimes a fifth one- 
word question comes into our minds: 
“Why?” Why did the author write this 
book, and write it this way? Did he 
really know and care about the places 
and the life he describes? Was he 
moved by love, by sympathetic com- 
prehension, for his people? Was he im- 
pelled by his own vision of life, by the 
intensity of his concern for his charac- 
ters and the depth of his understanding, 
to try to share his vision with others? 
Or is he following a literary fashion? 
Did he choose this story, these charac- 
ters, this style, because others have 
written similar books and found them 
profitable? Too often, of today’s novels, 
we must answer these last questions in 
the affirmative. We may find compe- 
tence in structure and style, skill in 
portraying places and people and 
events, and still feel something lacking. 
The final test of a novel is what it does 
to us, what it gives us to keep: whether 
the vicarious experience which it af- 
fords is worth the having. If a book has 
given us new friends we are glad to 
have; if it has helped us to fuller un- 
derstanding of other people, either close 
around us or far away; if it has helped 
us in some degree to know ourselves: 
if any or all of these things are true, 
then and only then are we justified in 
saying, “This is really a good novel.” 

* * a 


Book reviewed, publisher, and price: 

The Incredible Journey, Sheila Burnford 
(Little, Brown, $3.75). 

Inexpensive books suggested for fur- 
ther reading on the art of fiction and the 
history of the novel: 


Aspects of the Novel, E. M. Forster (Har- 
court, Brace and World, Harvest Books, 
$1.15).—The Craft of Fiction, Percy Lub- 
bock (Viking, Compass Books, $1.25).—Five 
Masters: A Study in the Mutations of the 
Novel, Joseph Wood Krutch (Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, $1.75).—The Future of the 
Novel, Essays by Henry James edited by 
Leon Edel (Evergreen, $1.45).—Man in Mod- 
ern Fiction, Edmund Fuller (Random House, 
Vintage Books, 95 cents)—The Modern 
Novel in America, Frederick J. Hoffman 
(Regnery, $1.25). 
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A young cerebral-palsy 
victim minimizes her in- 
ability to speak or use 
her arms with a “typing 
finger,” a device con- 
structed in the brace 
shop of a Texas clinic 
which Rotary Clubs have 
helped to support since 
its founding (see item). 


The Clubs...in Aetion 


News from Rotary’s 10,908 Clubs around the world 


THE MAGIC WAND 

For the young girl in the photo above, the rod at- 
tached to the metal hoop clamped about her head 
has become a magic wand. With her “typing finger” 
she can operate an electric typewriter and spell out 
thoughts she cannot utter or ask for help in tasks 
which her palsied limbs cannot perform. Right now 


Thousands of children living in Australia’s vast outback 
learn their three R’s through the unique School of the 
fir. Four isolated families recently entered the 500,000 
square-mile “classroom” through the gift of radio trans- 
ceivers from the Rotary Clubs of Adelaide, Broken Hill, 
Glenelg, and Warrnambool. The units cost £120 apiece. 
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she is staying in the Texas Rehabilitation Center in 
Gonzales, Tex., where, like all her fellow patients, 
she is trying hard to learn to make the best use of 
abilities which have been impaired, in her case, by 
cerebral palsy. With its staff of specialists, the Cen- 
ter treats the after-effects of such accidents and 
diseases as cerebral palsy, muscular dystrophy, mul- 
tiple sclerosis, polio, strokes, and spinal injuries. Be- 
hind its growth is a long history of Rotary Club sup- 
port which began in 1937. The Rotary Club of San 
Antonio took an active supporting role in those early 
years. The latest chapter was added by Rotarians of 
Gonzales, who recently turned over a check for more 
than $2,300, the proceeds from a fund-raising cam- 
paign for the Center. Gonzales Rotarians have also 
served the Center individually, particularly mem- 
ber Ross Boothe, who was the founding father of 
the clinic and its president from 1937 to 1958. 


A HERITAGE HONORED 

An American once commented that “We won the 
American Revolution, but we lost the Fourth of 
July.” Last year the Rotary Club of Hendersonville, 
N. C., set out to recapture the 4th of July spirit 
of old, when Yankee Doodle reigned supreme, silver- 
tongued orators waxed eloquent from every pavil- 
ion, and the dawn was greeted with giant fire- 
cracker blasts. The Club’s three-day “Fabulous 
Fourth” was so successful that other Clubs are 
picking up the idea for similar celebrations next 
month. The Hendersonville celebrations began with 
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Ready for shipment to needy thousands in India are car- 
tons containing 6,738 pairs of used eyeglasses and 7,302 
extra lenses. They were collected by Rotarians of Monti- 
cello, Minn., in a campaign sparked by Club member A. T. 
Brenny (left). Helping to pack the half-ton cargo are 
President Martie Kjellberg, Secretary Vic Vokaty (right). 


marksmanship contests for muzzle-loader fans. On 
Saturday night they roped off Main Street and the 
square dancers took over. Sunday was devoted to 
worship, and on Monday the whistle blew for the 
start of a colorful parade which was followed by a 
barbecue, a patriotic address, games, a talent show, 
and fireworks. “It was a great Fourth,” a Club mem- 


A seeing-eye dog and his new master are united in Aus- 
tralia through the efforts of the 28-member Rotary Club 
of Mundingburra. It was the second such dog brought 
to Queensland. The project drew wide interest in the press. 
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ber reports, “and it had a wonderful effect on every- 
”” 


one. 


FRUITS OF FELLOWSHIP 

The fruits of fellowship took tangible form for the 
33 Rotarians of Latta, S. C. Their town is on High- 
way 301, a traffic corridor between Florida and 
points north, and consequently visitors are frequent 
when the gong rings at Tuesday noon in Rotary 
Hall. Latta Rotarians, who dish up generous help- 
ings of Southern hospitality for their guests, found 
their efforts rewarded when an express truck de- 
livered two bushels of tree-ripened Florida grape- 
fruit, a gift from a recent visitor who just wanted to 
say thanks for their kindness. 


THE NEW SWIMMING HOLE 

The old swimming hole near Hodgenville, Ky., 
has seen its day, thanks to a hard-working band of 
Rotarians who don’t ascribe to the belief that “what 
was good enough for me is good enough for my 
kids.’’ They recently imbedded a brass Rotary wheel 
in the concrete walk encircling a sparkling-new 
$36,000 swimming pool (see photo), thus putting the 
finishing touch to a project they launched in 1955. 
This month hundreds of children await the life- 
guard’s whistle which will start the second season 
of splashing. The pool holds 143,000 gallons of water, 
which is continuously cleaned by a filtering unit. 
Swimmers can change in a modern bathhouse, then 
step out and backflip off either a one- or three-meter 
diving board. So that adults may take a dip after 
work there is an under-water lighting system. 
Hodgenville Rotarians were determined to see the 
project through, and whenever one fund-raising 
scheme became winded they leaped like Pony Ex- 
press riders to a new idea and kept the fund steadily 


a 


The old swimming hole in Hodgenville, Ky., bears a new 
look today. The local Rotary Club, which has 24 members, 
led a community-wide effort to build this modern pool 
with under-water lighting. The cost: $36,000 (see item). 
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building. New-car drawings, a_ birthday-calendar 
project, and finally a public subscription brought in 
enough to start construction. The 24 Club members 
signed a note for the $13,500 still to be raised, but 
this sum, they confidently expect, will be raised 
through operating income and through continued 
support of other Hodgenville service organizations. 


SOUTH OF THE BORDER 

One hundred twenty Texas Rotarians and their 
wives travelled down Mexico way a few months ago, 
spending four days in the capital city and enjoying 
the hospitality of Mexico City Rotarians. The main 
party left by chartered plane (see photo), and were 
greeted by their hosts at the airport. The festivities 
began with a buffet dinner in the beautiful Univer- 
sity Club. On Sunday their hosts took them to see 


The gift of a much-needed Braille globe for his students 
in the Blind Boys School in Nagpur, India, brings a smile 
to Headmaster Thombre. Presenting it on behalf of the 
Rotary Club of Nagpur is President Abbas Ali Kamal. 
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Texas Rotarians head for a four-day Mexican holiday on a goodwill flight sponsored by the Rotary Club of Alamo Heights (also see item). 


the floral beauty of Cuernavaca, and later that night 
everyone relaxed at the famed Rancho Vista Her- 
mosa. Monday brought home visits, one of the high 
lights of the visit, and on Tuesday all gathered for 
a big ladies’ day Rotary meeting in Mexico City, one 
of the finest meetings, say its participants, ever held 
under the Rotary banner. . .. Similar benefits were 
gained in recent intercity visits by Rotarians and 
their families of Bellflower, Calif., and Los Mochis, 
Mexico. Though 1,000 miles apart they have traded 
week-long visits, and now the California town has 
officially named Los Mochis as its “sister city.” 

Border barriers came tumbling down recently 
when members of 16 Rotary Clubs in India joined 
members of two Pakistan Rotary Clubs for an inter- 
city meeting in Rawalpindi, one of the first between 
Indian and Pakistani Rotarians. Indians were guests 
of Rotarians of Rawalpindi and Peshawar, who took 
them on a sight-seeing tour with stops at the Taxila 
Museum, the Canadian-built Warsak Dam, and the 
historic Khyber Pass on the border of Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. The big meeting in Rawalpindi was 
addressed by Manzur Qadir, Pakistan’s Foreign 
Minister. Caught up in the friendly spirit of the 
event, several Indian Rotarians bought and wore 
home the distinctive Pakistani Jinnah caps. And 
one Indian Rotarian, making his “humble contribu- 
tion toward bringing the people of two countries 
close and to repay the hospitality shown by the 
Pakistanis during our stay,” engaged his 3-year-old 
daughter to the 6-year-old son of a Rawalpindi Ro- 
tarian. 


HERE AND THERE IN ROTARY. 

Rotarians of Kottayam, India, have given an 
ambulance to a local hospital, raising 24,000 rupees 
for the gift. They also donated food and clothing to 
a relief center and gave ten scholarships to needy 
students. ... Ten officials of the Philippine Govern- 
ment paid a visit recently to the Rotary Club of 
Oelwein, Iowa. “One of the finest International Ser- 
vice programs ever held in our Club,” a member 
writes. .. . The 35 Rotarians of Northam, Australia, 
annually team up with a local rodeo committee to 
stage the big show. Last year’s event brought in 
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Basketball on donkey-back regales a large crowd in Iron- 
wood, Mich., where members of local Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs reaped low scores, sizable profits, and sore muscles. 


more than $1,350 for the Club’s Community Chest. 
...- Anybody who wants to get rid of the newspapers 
and magazines stacking up on the back porch can 
tote them to a central depot in Seymour, Australia. 
On Saturdays local Rotarians load them into trucks 
which take the paper to a near-by paper mill... 
and bring the Club regular checks of £100 or more. 

In Garner, Iowa, local Rotary families hosted 32 
foreign students over Thanksgiving holidays. .. . 
The Rotary Club of Newport, Oreg., sent more than 
.a ton of food through CARE to Rotarians of Calcutta, 
India, who personally distributed it among needy 
people of Belgachia, a suburb of Calcutta. .. . Rotar- 
ians of Orkney, Union of South Africa, sponsored a 
community athletic contest for local Bantu children, 


ROTARY ba 
CLUB By 


Carol Ogata, 19, of Pahoa, Hawaii, receives new luggage 
from Hilo Rotarian L. L. Hurst, who presents it on behalf 
of his Club and three others on the island—South Hilo, 
Hamakua, and Kona. She placed first in a nation-wide 
essay contest, won a scholarship to the “U” of Illinois. 
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treating all to soft drinks and cake. . . . Rotarians of 
Monroe, N. C., are popping vest buttons because 
Anne-Kirsti Haga, who is studying in their town on 
a Club scholarship, was named the Monroe High 
School Carrousel Princess. . . . Copies of Adventure 
in Service are given student guests in the Rotary 
Club of Jackson, Miss. Each youth passes it on to 
the next month’s guest. 

Members of the Rotary Club of Runnemede-Bell- 
mawr-Glendora, N. J., worked week-ends to reduce 
construction costs on their latest project: a one-story 
brick fieldhouse for a local high-school athletic field. 
It has rest rooms, a ticket booth, a food counter, and 
storage space. ... The Rotary Club of Newton, Miss., 
presents a $100 scholarship annually to a local high- 
school graduate. . . . Groton, Mass., Rotarians pride 
themselves on a well-rounded program of service. 
In recent months they have held a Careers Night, 


Preparing a treat on Valentine’s Day, Rotarians of Paris. 
Ark., ready a luncheon for the women of a local church 
who for years have served them meals at Rotary meetings. 


sponsored a sale which raised $1,000 for a locai hos- 
pital, entertained 19 foreign students for a week-end, 
became a 200 percent Rotary Foundation Club, and 
held a ladies’ night meeting. 

A railroad coach was the recent meeting place 
of the Rotary Club of Taunggyi, Burma. The gong 
sounded to open the meeting while the train rolled 
through the rolling, pine-forested countryside of 
Burma. . . . Quincy, Fla., Rotarians sponsored the 
first city-wide swimming meet for youngsters 5 to 
17. Winners were guests at their next meeting. ... 
The Rotary Club of Poplar Bluff, Mo., was recently 
named the beneficiary of a herd of cattle, a farm, and 
the remainder of a mortgage-free estate. A farm 
couple with no Rotary connection made the bequest. 

Though at the tender age of one year, the Rotary 
Club of West Richmond, Va., is already knee deep in 
good work. Its 35 members recently presented a 
check for $1,000 to furnish the medical-guidance 
room of Richmond’s new $450,000 Boys Club build- 
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ing. . . . They’ve been busy in Bourne, Mass., too. 
During the Christmas holidays Rotarians invited 537 
local school children aged 6 to 12 (it required nine 
busses, 60 cars) to see Christmas decorations in 
near-by Edaville. In January, Club members staged 
a community ball. In February they invited partici- 
pants in Student Government Day to dinner and also 
launched a study workshop for people of all ages 
designed to emphasize the blessings of a democratic 
form of government. 


MILLION-DOLLAR CHAT 

\ luncheon-table chat in the Rotary Club of Free- 
hold, N. J., recently sparked an idea that will save 
local taxpayers an estimated one million dollars. The 
county road supervisor and a rug-company execu- 
tive were discussing the county’s need for a rehabili- 
tation center for county-jail inmates and another 
building for storage of voting machines. Estimated 
construction cost for both: $1,300,000. ““My company 
is considering selling several buildings here,” said 
the rug man, “—nearly 300,000 square feet.”’ Result: 
the county buys the land and buildings for $289,000, 
converts some for storage of the voting machines, 
another for a model recreation center (prisoners did 
the work themselves), and found it had room left 
over for needed space for the road-department yards, 
a repair shop and offices, a parking lot, and storage 
ireas for sand and gravel. 


WELCOME TO 34 NEW CLUBS! 

Since last month’s listing of new Clubs in this de- 
partment, Rotary has entered 34 more communities 
in many parts of the world. Bimonthly lists sent to 
your Club Secretary include the names and ad- 
dresses of the President and Secretary of each new 
Club listed below. The new Clubs (with their spon- 
sors in parentheses) are ARGENTINA: Tupungato 
(Maipu). AustTrALIA: Tara (Dalby); Bayswater ( Bel- 
grave); Alice Springs (Mount Isa). DENMARK: Vejle 
Syd (Arkil); Farum (Sollerod). GerMANny: Moers 


Happy that they’re part of the 
gang, 14 Boy Scouts and their 
leaders of a troop formed es- 
pecially for crippled boys by 
the Rotary Club of Providence, 
R. 1., break out wide smiles 
for the cameraman. The Club 
sponsors a similar troop for 
girls, also supports a year- 
round program which pro- 
vides camping vacations and 
therapeutic aid to more than 
150 handicapped youngsters. 


Boosting a traffic-safety campaign by his State’s Motor 
Transport Association, Minnesota Governor Elmer L. An- 
dersen, of St. Paul, a Past District Governor of Rotary, 
pastes a reflective decal on the trunk lid of his car. The 
Rotary Club of Shakopee took the pledge en masse. 


(Krefeld). Inp1a: Daltonganj (Ranchi); Panchgani 
(Dahanu); Bhavani-Komarapalayam (Erode). 
ITALY: Benevento (Terra di Lavoro); Locri (Reggio 
Calabria); Rovereto (Trento). JAPAN: Ashikaga East 
(Ashikaga); Osaka-Yodogawa (Osaka North); Mat- 
sue South (Matsue); Kamakura (Yokohama); 
Masuda (Matsue); Hirakata (Takatsuki); Osaka- 
Sumiyoshi (Osaka South). Maraya: Sitiawan 
(Ipoh) ). Mexico: Autlan (Guadalajara); Montemo- 
relos (Linares). Norway: Kongsgaard (Kristian- 
sand). SwiTZERLAND: Frauenfeld (Kreuzlingen). 
UNION OF SouTH AFRIcA: Pretoria East (Pretoria). 
U.S.A.: Russellville, Ala. (Florence); Lockwood- 
Clinton, Tex. (Harrisburg); Fairview-West Park, 
Ohio (Cleveland); Bullhead City, Ariz. (Kingman); 
Commercetown, Colo. (Brighton); Independence, 
Ohio (Garfield Heights); Oak Lawn, Ill. (Blue 
Island). West InpiEs: Montego Bay (Kingston). 





These Rotarians..- 


Their honors, records, 


unusual actiwities 


Kose American. For more than 
50 years Roy Smith, a one-time 
farm boy from western Illinois, has 
been a teacher in Kobe University, 
Kobe, Japan. For years before that, 
he taught in another Japanese 
school. In recognition of his con- 
tributions, the Imperial Govern- 
ment has granted him The Third 
Order of the Sacred Treasure. The 
Prefecture presented him with a 
certificate of merit. And Kobe Uni- 
versity dedicated a building as the 
“Roy Smith House,” where he now 
has an apartment. His late wife 
was an American; his three chil- 
dren are in the United States, but 
Roy Smith at 82 still continues as a 
teacher in Japan and as a member 
of the Rotary Club of Kobe. To 
learn how his associates and former 
students feel about him, one can 
scan this sample tribute: “Smith 
Sensei is not just a professor of 
language and commerce, but he 
loves Japan and the Japanese from 
the bottom of his heart and is a 
kind leader ... the fact that 
he has continued all these long 
years . . . in one school has no 
precedence, and truly Sensei is a 
treasure of Kobe city—or, rather 
we should say, our national pride.” 


New Road Chief. Rex M. Whit- 
ton, former Chief Engineer of 
Missouri’s highways, is the new 
Federal Highway Administrator of 
the U.S.A. Rotarian Whitton, who 
was recently honored for his 20 
years of perfect attendance in the 
Rotary Club of Jefferson City, Mo., 
is a former farm boy with 40 years 


of highway-building experience. 
In his new job he will oversee some 
3 billion dollars’ worth of highway 
construction a year, including the 
completion of a nation-wide system 
of 41,000 miles of superhighways 
criss-crossing the nation. 


Ed Todd Day. “So live,” recently 
advised the bulletin of the Rotary 
Club of Columbus, Ohio, “that 400 
Rotarians from 
your own Club, 
plus 16 Past Dis- 
trict Governors, 
stand up and cheer 
for you... That 
they did on “Ed 
Todd Day” in hon- 
oring the man who 
had served the 
Club as Executive 
Secretary for 39 years and was now 
retiring. Along with the praise and 
the speeches came two gift checks 
for C. Ed Todd, one for $150 from 
the Past District Governors, an- 
other for $5,800 from individual 
members. For Ed the day was, in 
his own words, ‘“‘a most severe (yet 
keenly enjoyable) shock.” 


Todd 


Dawn Preacher. Millions of per- 
sons across the United States, 
watchers of an early-morning East- 
er Sunday ABC telecast, saw the 
Reverend Clifton L. Moser conduct- 
ing the sunrise service in the Gar- 
den of the Gods near Manitou 
Springs and West Colorado Springs, 
Colo. The Reverend Mr. Moser, a 
member of the Rotary Club of West 
Colorado Springs-Manitou Springs, 


There are now three Frank 
J. Mooneys in the Rotary 
Club of Waltham, Mass.: 
Frank J., Sr.; Frank J. Jr.: 
and Frank J. Il, Frank 
Ill is a brand-new mem- 
ber, recently inducted by 
his grandfather—who was 
a 1925 charter member. 


was selected from a field of 200 
ministers to conduct the service, an 
annual event for 34 years. 


Chess Champ. If you’re a chess 
player and happen to visit the Ro- 
tary Club of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
you'll want to meet Jerry G. Spann, 
a businessman 
who’s also a master 
of the chessboard. 
He captained the 
U. S. Olympic chess 
team which won 
fourth place in 
1958. And in 1960 
he rounded up the 
finest young U. S. 
chess players he 
could find, then persuaded the U. S. 
Department of State to provide 
funds so that the group could par- 
ticipate in the World Student 
Championship in-Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
To the surprise of almost everyone 
but Jerry Spann, the team captured 
the world championship. Because 
chess is the national game of Rus- 
sia, it’s as if a Russian baseball 
team had crossed the Atlantic and 
defeated the winner of the World 
Series. (The doll in the photo is one 
of many Russian souvenirs brought 
home by Rotarian Spann.) 


Spann 


MEDICO Martucci in Morocco. 
Typical of the doctors who provide 
their services without pay in newly 
developing countries under the pro- 
gram of MEDICO is Dr. Albert A. 
Martucci, Rotarian of Philadelphia, 
Pa. When thousands of persons in 
Morocco fell ill from using adul- 
terated cooking oil, “Marty” was 
one of the doctors who were re- 
cruited and flown to the area under 
the auspices of MEDICO. Serving 
in a hospital in the little town of 
Alhucemas, he treated hundreds of 
the paralyzed so that “nearly all 
showed signs of improvement and 
recovery.” Summing up his “ad- 
venture in service,” Dr. Martucci 
declared upon his return that his 
experiences in Morocco “were the 
most thrilling and rewarding of any 
in all of my professional career.” 


Hero. When the train in which 
he was riding smashed into a truck 
loaded with propane gas, Peter 
Woodbury, of Manchester, N. H., 
escaped uninjured, although six 
people, including his law clerk, 
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were killed and 33 were injured. 
Rotarian Woodbury, seeing that 
the train conductor 

was trapped, with Bj 
his clothing burn- 

ing, went back into 

the flaming car and 

with the help of 
others pulled him 

out. After a stop at 

the hospital, where 

he was treated for 
burns, Rotarian 
Woodbury, who is Chief Justice of 
the Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the First District, con- 
tinued to Boston, Mass., to keep his 
court schedule. 


W oodbury 


Roving Reporter. L. A. Warren, 
publisher of the Oelwein, Iowa, 
Daily Register, recently took a far- 
ranging tour of the Far East—but 
he kept on working. During the 
course of his travels he kept the 
home folks informed and enter- 
tained by means of 29 columns he 
wrote en route, including one in 
which he told of his trials in get- 
ting to a meeting of the Rotary 
Club of Yokohama East, Japan, and 
described Convention preparations. 


Support. Few District Governors 
could wish for better “grass roots” 
support than Mervyn Fleming, of 
Biloela, Australia, got when he, as 


1959-60 Governor of District 255, 
conducted the 1960 District Confer- 
ence at Bundaberg, 200 miles away 
from Biloela. Every member of his 
Club made the long trek, including 
Dr. James Oxley, who delivered 
Secretary Bruce Johnston’s new 
son in time to attend the meeting. 


Autorotarians. In a country 
where the automobile is a neces- 
sity, the Rotary Club of Cleveland, 
Ohio, takes pride in the number of 
its members prominent in various 
phases of the automotive industry. 
In 1960, 14 of the 18 directors of 
the Cleveland Automobile Club 
were Rotarians. The president of 





‘Happy Shahan's 


New Frontier 


“Happy” 


QO NCE AGAIN, not far from the Rio Grande near 

3rackettville, Texas, six guns speak, rustlers rustle, 
and gallant cowpokes rescue fair maidens. It’s just 
like the movies of the old Wild West—and mainly 
because of James T. (“Happy”) Shahan. A few 
years ago, as Mayor of his town, which is the site 
of a famous old cavalry fort, he helped rejuvenate 
the local economy by persuading Hollywood movie 
companies to film “westerns” there. In 1955, to 
publicize one of them, he led a wagon train of fellow 
Rotarians and townsmen to the premiere showing 
in San Antonio, 120 miles to the east. 

His latest venture is the most spectacular yet. 
Three years ago, when John Wayne was looking for 
a site for his Western epic The Alamo, Wayne made 
a deal with “Happy” Shahan and built a replica of 
the Alamo plus a frontier village on the Shahan 
cattle ranch. Plans for the Alamo, a mission which 
became famous in 1836 when 182 men fighting for 
Texas independence used it as a fort and for ten 
days staved off thousands of troops, came from a 
vault in Spain and were followed exactly during the 
23 months it took to finish construction. 

After the filming, the buildings were left standing 
for future movies. The first to follow was Two Rode 
Together. Others are planned; and in addition the 
stage set is serving year around as a tourist attrac- 
tion, a magnet for cap-pistol-toting small fry and 
their camera-packing parents, complete with a mu- 
seum, restaurant, and souvenir shops. 

gut this is just a beginning for “Happy” Shahan 
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and Brackettville. At other sites on his 35-square- 
mile cattle ranch, Rotarian Shahan plans to erect a 
mining town, a frontier city, an Indian reservation, 
and an old lumber town. If you’re a fan of “west- 
erns,”’ you'll be seeing them on your local theater 
screen. -And if you’re the mayor of a dwindling 
town, you may even find yourself dreaming up a 
way to exchange parking meters for hitching posts, 
to dress up Main Street with weathered store fronts, 
and to get a littlke movie business too. 
—MAXINE GWINN 


This is the way “Happy” Shahan’s Alamo looks today (the 
original restoration on the original site is at San Antonio). 
After the filming of The Alamo, buildings were left stand- 
ing for future movies and as a tourist attraction. Under 
the direction of Hollywood’s Al Yberra, the Alamo and 
Alamo village (below) were carefully reproduced with 
such materials as a million handmade adobe bricks, 
rough-hewn timbers, and water troughs hollowed from logs. 








Asranam LINCOLN had taken 
office just 18 days before Walter F. 
Willcox was born in Reading, Massa- 
chusetts, and the population of the 
United States was one-sixth what it 
is today—just 30% million. Popula- 
tion had jumped to 76 million when 
Cornell Professor Willcox served as 
Chief Statistician of the U. S. Census 
in 1900. Today Rotarian Willcox is 
world famed for his researches into 
such things as population figures, 
and he has confounded the statis- 
ticians of the life-insurance com- 
panies by living 100 years, keeping 
in shape by walking two miles a 
day. 

When the weather is pleasant, this 
charter member of the Rotary Club 
of Ithaca, New York, walks a mile 
outside and a mile inside his home. 
Otherwise the trek is all inside. He 
has worked out a route in his home, 
starting from the bedroom, going 
through the living room and around 
the dining-room table. Forty times 
around the loop constitutes a mile. 

“The feet are more remote from 
the heart than any other part of the 
body,” he points out. “So if you have 
good circulation in your feet you 
have good circulation throughout 
your body.” 

When he was a bit younger, he 
clocked six miles a day. “I am not as 
active, physically, as I used to be,” 
he says, “and so I have only two 
meals now. I skip lunch, and I feel 
better for it. Most of us eat too much 
food, anyway.” 

But physical fitness is far from be- 
ing Walter Willcox’s chief interest. 
Credited with being largely responsi- 
ble for legislation more than three 
decades ago which halted the steady 
growth of membership in the U. S. 
House of Representatives, the pro- 
fessor is now trying to win support 
for another proposal which would re- 
duce the membership of the House 
from 437 to 300 members—at the rate 
of ten per decade. A smaller body 
would be more efficient, he feels. Let- 
ters advocating the proposal are 
often a part of his correspondence; 
he spends several hours a day at his 
desk, aiding the plan and keeping 





NOT JUST A STATISTIC 


in touch with friends and colleagues, 

The son of a clergyman, Rotarian 
Willcox received his A.B. degree 
from Amherst College in 1884 and his 
LL.D. there in 1906. He also obtained 
a Ph.D. degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1891. 

He joined the Cornell faculty in 
1891 and retired in 1931 as professor 


Professor Emeritus Willcox 


emeritus. At the end of the Spanish- 
American War he served as a statis- 
tical expert for the War Department 
in the taking of census in Cuba and 
Puerto Rico. After serving as Chief 
Statistician of the 1900 U. S. Census, 
he remained an adviser to the Census 
Bureau until recent years. He has 
been president of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, American Statisti- 
cal Congress, and the International 
Statistical Institute. He has been hon- 
orary president of the latter organi- 
zation since 1947. He is the author of 
four books, and enjoys the remark- 
able distinction of having the biog- 
raphies of his three sons as well as 
his own in Who’s Who in America. 

And so it’s not surprising that 
when the great professor marked his 
100th birthday not long ago, the Ro- 
tary Club of Ithaca helped him to 
celebrate it, and Donald E. Gibson, 
the acting Mayor of the city, pro- 
claimed the date “Walter F. Willcox 
Day” in Ithaca. 

—JOHN MASON POTTER 








the Cleveland Automobile Dealers 
Association was Clifford Houser 
and the executive vice-president 
and secretary was Earl Burrows. 
Nationally, Birkett Williams was 
president of the National Automo- 
bile Dealers Association and Fred- 
erick T. McGuire, Jr., was serving 
his second term as president of the 
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American Automobile Association. 


Gift Voyage. Albert L. Hammer’s 
road to Tokyo and Rotary’s 52d 
Annual Convention was paved with 
thousands of reports, thousands of 
work hours, and 46 years of service 
as Secretary of the Rotary Club of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. For his labors 


in that post he was presented with 
an all-expenses-paid trip to the Con- 
vention by his Club, plus a com- 
plete photographic outfit including 
camera, projector, and screen so 
that he could record the memor- 
able trip. Rupert Harrison, 
municipal clerk of West Vancou- 
ver, B. C., and charter President of 
its Rotary Club, will also soon be 
Tokyo-bound, his way being paid 
by his fellows as a result of a little 
bit o’ luck. 


Rotarian Honors. Sheriff of Ma- 
dras, India, for 1961 is R. M. Dave. 
Under-Sheriff is K. S. Rangraj. The 
positions are honorary... . Donald 
W. Mansfield, of Bell-Maywood, 
Calif., recently resigned his post as 
city administrator of Bell to accept 
appointment as administrative of- 
ficer of the National Graduate 
School of Business in Karachi, Pak- 
istan. The School is a joint project 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and the International Coép- 
eration Administration of the U. S. 
Department of 
State. ...A meet- 
ing of the Rotary 
Club of Sarnia, 
Ont., Canada, hon- 
ored the Very Rev- 
erend Dr. J. M. Mac- 
gillibray, former 
Moderator of the 
General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, on the 50th an- 
niversary of his ordination to the 
ministry. ... Frederick B. Walker, 
of Brookline, Mass., a boatswain 
mate chief in the U. S. Navy, was 
presented with the Principality of 
Monaco Medal by Prince Rainier for 
his distinguished service on behalf 
of the Scouts of Monaco. Chief 
Walker, an honorary attache of the 
Boy Scouts International Bureau, 
is also the recipient of a number of 
awards for his work with the Boy 
Scouts of Japan. 

Albert W. Speth was named the 
“Outstanding Young Man of 1960” 
by the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of Lock Haven, Pa. ... Byron Daw- 
son, of Clinton, Okla., was elected 
president of the Oklahoma Hard- 
ware and Implement Association. 
... G. Earl Heath, of St. Albans, 
Vt., a Past District Governor of Ro- 
tary International, has been named 
president of the League of Ver- 


Walker 
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mont Writers. . . . Scouting’s high 
honor, the Silver Beaver Award, 
went recently to Byron C. Grimes, 
of Louisville, Ky. .. . In September, 
Milan D. Smith, of Washington, 
D. C., a Past District Governor of 
Rotary International, becomes ex- 
ecutive vice-president and secre- 
tary of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation. He was the Association’s 
president in 1960. . .. Ernest A. 
Hoffman, of Laguna Beach, Calif., 
is the 1961 president of his city’s 
Festival of Arts Association, which 


annually stages a 30-day mid-Sum- 
mer event featuring a pageant of 
“living pictures” presented in an 
amphitheater. Paul Van 
Winkle, of Peoria, Ill, has been 
named to the honorary board of 
directors of Safe-Teen, Inc., an or- 
ganization of young people dedi- 
cated to safe automobile-driving 
practices. 

For his 35 years of service in the 
field of banking, Douglas A. Fir- 
min, of Santiago, Chile, has been 
decorated with the Order of Merit, 


rank of Knight Commander, by the 
Government of Chile. . . . General 
Carlos P. Romulo, of Manila, Philip- 
pines, Ambassador for his nation to 
the United States and a Past Third 
Vice-President of Rotary Interna- 
tional, recently received a “Soldiers 
for Freedom” award from the 
Morris Morgenstern Foundation. 
...S. R. DeBoer, of Denver, Colo., 
veteran city planner, has received 
the highest award in his field—the 
Distinguished Service Award of the 
American Institute of Planners. 


They Wouldn’t Think of Missing 


42 Rotarians who have attended a Rotary 


meeting every week for 25 years or more. 


(1) Edgar S. Shiner, past service, 36 years, Waterloo, Iowa; 
(2) Graydon Hoffman, senior active, 38 yrs., Stroudsburg, Pa.; 
(3) Fred B. Porter, chemical engineering, 45 yrs., Fort Worth, 
Tex.; (4) Harry L. Nado, chamber of commerce, 37 yrs., Green- 
wich, Conn.; (5) Harley Greaves, senior active, 28 yrs., (6) Clif- 
ford Warr, farm loans, 29 yrs.—both of Preston, Idaho; (7) 
Baptiste Lanza, laboratories, 41 yrs., Paterson, N. J.; (8) Charles 
T. Paull, newspaper publishing, 33 yrs., Dormont-Mount Lebanon, 
Pa.; (9) Clyde C. Thompson, dentistry, 28% yrs., De Queen, Ark.; 
(10) John F. Mayer, honorary, 38% yrs., Hamilton, Ohio. 

(11) Luther D. Snyder, senior active, 33 yrs., Littlestown, Pa.; 
(12) Charles Goelz, printing, 30% yrs., Zanesville Ohio; (13) 
James Townsend, dairy, 25% yrs., Port Arthur, Tex.; (14) George 
R. Murphy, senior active, 27% yrs., Asheville, N. C.; (15) J. K. 
Smith, senior active, 31 yrs., Bellaire, Tex.; (16) C. A. Pickett, 
senior active, 31% yrs., (17) E. N. Gustafson, concrete-pipe manu- 
facturing, 36% yrs.—both of Houston, Tex.; (18) Theodore E. 
Smith, Jr., general law practice, 27% yrs., Williamsville, N. Y.; 
(19) Henry J. Fagher, banking, 35% yrs., Kingston, N. Y.; (20) 
Harry A. Smith, senior active, 36 yrs., Watertown, Mass. 

(21) Oscar Fendler, general law practice, 25% yrs., Blytheville, 
Ark.; (22) John A. Neill, senior active, 27% yrs., Lewiston, Pa.; 
(23) John H. Elliott, education—county schools, 25% yrs., Greens- 
burg, Pa.; (24) Fred W. Bender, signal service, 30% yrs., Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; (25) J. Logan Unland, security brokerage, 35% yrs., 
Pekin, Ill.; (26) Frank Scott, Jr., laundries, 29% yrs., (27) Emil 
D. Sutter, envelope distributing, 26 yrs.—both of Elizabeth, N. J.; 
(28) Lester Clough, shoe retailing, 35% yrs., Barre, Vt.; (29) 
George A. Kelly, senior active, 34% yrs., Longview, Tex,; (30) D. 
H. Bonsall, Sr., senior active, 35% yrs., (31) Harold Smith, educa- 
tion—publiec grade schools, 35 yrs.— both of Glendale, Ariz. 

(32) Samuel R. Weems, senior active, 25 yrs., McAllen, Tex.; 
(33) A. C. Fillbach, undertaking, 38 yrs., (34) W. S. Sandison, fire 
insurance, 38 yrs., (35) Ray Sence, hay and grain retailing, 38 
yrs., (36) Philip E. Zeiss, dentistry, 38 yrs.—all of Burbank, Calif.; 
(37) Norman Kurzenknabe, talking machines, 36% yrs., (38) 
Frank S. Leiter, women’s wear—retail, 37% yrs., (39) John L. 
Miller, motion-picture theaters, 384% yrs., (40) R. Paul Smith, light 
and power service, 35% yrs., (41) Lloyd L. Stouffer, sand blast 
machinery manufacturing, 25% yrs., (42) John R. Tenney, rail- 
road transportation, 354% yrs.—all of Hagerstown, Md. 
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Elect Judges? 
Yes—John J. Kennelly 
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candidates through his nominees to the 
Selection Commission. 

(c) Governor appointments will be 
partisan. Under the plan, the Gover- 
nor appoints one of three candidates 
nominated by the Selection Commis- 
sion. Realistically, for example, a Re- 
publican Governor would be inclined 
to appoint a Republican judge in a 
Democratic county, thus depriving the 
majority of the local electorate of their 
choice of judicial candidates. Experi- 
ence has proved that prior to 1953 in 
Missouri, all judicial appointments were 
made along party lines except in one 
instance, when all three candidates 
were of the opposite party. To the pres- 
ent time only one Governor willingly 
selected candidates from the opposite 
party, a truly remarkable and unusual 
occurrence in American history. Not 
only Governors but Presidents are no- 
torious for their partisan appointments; 
and why not, as long as the men are 
competent? President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed 217 Democrats and 8 Republi- 
cans. President Truman appointed 118 
Democrats and 12 Republicans. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower appointed 175 Repub- 
licans and 11 Democrats. The composite 
box score of the two Democratic Ad- 
ministrations as compared with the 
recent Republican Administration re- 
veals a virtual tie percentage-wise. 

Thus, when the Missouri, American 
Bar Association, California, and similar 
appointive-elective plans are tested “in 
the light of human experience,” they 
not only suffer from the same criticisms 
attributed to the elective system, but 
indicate weaknesses which could be 
much more dangerous. 

The basic premise of the critics of the 
elective system is that judges are not 
and should not be treated as political 
officers. Yet it is obvious that judges 
formulate public policy as much as— 
and in certain areas, greater than—the 
legislature. This is a traditional and 
distinctive phase of American democ- 
racy; and, further, the only feasible and 
practical method by which the people 
can control the judges and their philos- 
ophy is through elections. Until rela- 
tively recent times, the decisions of 
most courts reflected an adherence to 
reactionary concepts concerning prop- 
erty, with little regard for the basic 
rights and liberties of mankind. Judge 
Talbot Smith stated only recently: “The 
bloodless bookkeeping imposed upon 
our juries by the savage exploitations of 
the last century must no longer be per- 
petuated by our courts.” 
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We have a two-party system in the 
U.S.A. Each party endorses a distinct 
philosophy. With this in mind, it is little 
wonder that the electorate in the major- 
ity of States have refused to give up 
their right to elect State court judges, 
and subject themselves to judges desig- 
nated by an elite group, deceptively 
stvled as an “impartial commission.” 

In the elective system, the political 
party which nominates a judge is re- 
sponsible to the public for his perform- 
ance. Inescapable sanctions are imposed 
upon a political party which nominates 
candidates for judicial office who are 
incompetent. In the Chicago area (Cook 
County), vivid examples of the imposi- 
tion by the electorate of these sanctions 
have been evident. In one fairly recent 
election, virtually an entire county 
ticket was defeated because of unsavory 
disclosures concerning a judge whom 
the party leaders refused to drop from 
the slate. The political parties are well 
aware of their responsibility to the pub- 
lie. 

James C. Worthy,’ formerly a _ vice- 
president of Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, warned in his book, Big Business 
and Free Men, that nonpartisan politics 
is a contradiction in terms and offers no 
chance for effective action. “Freedom 
includes freedom to make a wrong or 
fatal it also includes free- 
dom to make perhaps a better choice 
than has ever been made before.” 

The “reformers” who glibly postulate 
that elected judges are subject to party 
domination are unable to answer why it 
is that, for instance, in Cook County, 
more than 90 percent of the elected 
judges are consistently determined qual- 
ified even by the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion poll. 

There seldom has been a truly “non- 
partisan, nonpolitical” judge at the time 


choice; but 


of his appointment. This is not to say 
that judges, once elected or appointed, 
let their rulings be guided by any par- 
tisan feelings. The contrary is the fact; 
and except for a few cynics, most trial 
lawyers believe that elected judges are 
fair and honorable. It is hypocritical 
and merely lip servjce to label judges 
who may be selected'by appointment as 
“nonpolitical” or “nonpartisan.” Take 
away from the people their inherent 
right to elect State court judges, and the 
judiciary will be subjected to multiple 
pressures to rule expediently rather 
than upon principle. Furthermore, and 
perhaps worse, we shall return to the 
abhorrent control of the bench by the 
aristocratic, sanctimonious lawyers, of- 
ten the products of and dominated by 
the vested interests, who are note- 
worthy for their haughty criticism of 
“politicians.” Judges need apologize to 
no one for their participation in politics. 
Many outstanding judges were great 
lawyers and advocates and yet were not 
serving their communities in 
political office. These judges often have 
a deep love for their fellowman and a 
sense of justice acquirable only in the 
school of hard knocks, and not in the 
insulated sanctuaries of ivy halls. 

Those who would take away the right 
of the people to elect State court judges 
cite early American history to show 
that the appointive system is an “Amer- 
ican tradition.” It might better be 
described as a holdover from colonial 
days, when the American colonies pre- 
ferred to have judges selected by their 
own rather than by the 
Crown. 

After the Revolutionary War, the 
framers of the Federal Constitution 
adopted the method of having judges 
appointed by the. President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to 


above 


Governors 





PROFOUND SILENCE 


Will all this sound and fury never cease, 

In this old world is there no time for peace? 
Absurd, fantastical the thought may be: 

For just an hour, stop time and sound; could we 
Force silence! Whimsical it would all seem 
For man to think, recapture his lost dream. 

No sound of traffic; motors grind gone dead, 
The drone of wings now silent overhead. 

No bus horns tooting, telephones gone mute, 
The daily crime curiosities pursuit. 

Vo rushing here and there without intent 

Of time and opportunities there spent. 

To listen in this absence of all sound, 

Such silence would dare speak in tones profound. 


—LuciLLeE CRANDALL 
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serve during their good behavior. The 
13 States the system of ap- 
pointing judges and new States adopted 
it, although Georgia in 1812 changed to 
an elective system. Framers of the Fed- 
eral and State constitutions had hoped 
but as 


retained 


for nonpolitical appointments, 
soon as political parties developed, par- 
tisan the rule. 
Washington and Adams appointed Fed- 
Madison, Mon- 


members of their 


appointment became 


eralists; Jefferson, and 


roe appointed only 
party 

1861, 
the 
explana- 


In any event, between 1830 and 
15 of 


elective 


older States changed to 
the 
“Jacksonian Revolt” 
the West the 
judicial monopoly by 
the 
democratic 


the 
system. Among 
this 
growth of 


tions given for 
were the and 
desire to break 


the 
States; 


iristocratic groups in older 


the wave of fervor 
which swept the world, bringing about 
universal manhood suffrage throughout 
America, and resulting in the Revolu- 
tions of 1830 and 1848 in Europe; recol- 
lections of judicial persecutions in the 
British 


sible for 


Isles, which were partly respon- 
immigration to 
many 
inhuman the 

which the courts followed 
the State 
remedied by 


waves of 
the 
and 


America; unpopularity of 


reactionary rules of 
common law 


and which new legislatures 


believed should be stat- 


utes; and the exercise by the courts of 
their power to declare laws unconstitu- 
tional, which thereby nullified liberal, 
remedial legislation. 

It is significant that every State ad- 
mitted after 1846, with the exception of 
Alaska and Hawaii, adopted the elective 
system. Presently, judges are popularly 
elected in three-fourths of the States. In 

New 
New 
the Governor appoints with the advice 
the Senate or the Gov- 
In Missouri, California, 


Jersey, Maine, Massa- 


Hampshire, and Hawaii, 


Delaware, 
chusetts, 
and consent of 
ernor’s council. 
Alaska there are composite appoin- 
tive-elective plans; and in South 
Rhode 
cut, and Vermont the judges are elected 
by the 

Those who say that no other country 


and 
Caro- 
Island, Connecti- 


lina, Virginia, 


egislature. 


in the free world employs the elective 


system forget that the local judges in 
Switzerland, generally conceded to be a 
histori- 


model! of excellent government, 


cally have been selected by popular 
vote. Judges in Soviet Russia are instru- 
ments of a dictatorship and in fact are 
as “popularly” elected as is Khrushchev. 
In England the power of selection rests 
in the 
figure—the 


chosen by the Prime Minister. 


hands of a professional political 


Lord Chancellor, who is 


Concededly, there are many defects 


in the elective system. A familiar criti- 


cism is that the mass of the people know 


little or nothing about the courts or 
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judges. The same criticism of the elec- 
tive system as to judges could, with 
equal plausibility, be applied to the 
many Federal, State, and municipal ex- 
ecutive and legislative officeholders. In 
most instances, voters follow their polit- 
ical party’s recommendations, on the 
basis that its nominees will so conduct 
themselves as to reflect the philosophy 
and tenets of their party. To cut into 
the right of the people to elect judges 
is a long step toward fascism, Soon, 
the vested interests, having acquired 
control of the judiciary, with 
equally plausible, if unsound, reason- 
ing, seek domination of the executive 
and perhaps eventually the leg’slative 
branch of municipal, State, and Federal 
governments, by setting up self-perpet- 
and “committees” 


would, 


” 


uating “commissions 
to select “qualified men.” 
they say now, are not capable of elect- 
ing good judges. Next they will say the 
people are equally incapable of electing 
other government officials. 

By analogy, much criticism is levied 
at the jury system on the un- 
proved postulate: jurors are not as com- 
petent to rule as Yet, 
despite its imperfections, it is the best 
yet mankind to 


The people, 


same 
commissions. 


system devised by 


How to Close the Travel Gap 


[Continued from page 30] 


travel man in Copenhagen advised can- 
didly: “Don’t tell us of America’s pic- 
turesque villages when Europe is full of 
them. Don’t try to sell us Montreal's 
French atmosphere when we have Paris 
around the corner. Do you really think 
that Europeans, with plenty of beaches 
at their disposal, want to travel 4,000 
miles just to swim at Miami? 

“Why don’t you tell us instead about 
the things that you have which no one 
else has—your ‘Wild West’; your won- 
derful big cities like New York and San 
Francisco, and the magnificent scenic 
wonders of America?” 

In New York and other cities, private 
businessmen are setting up committees 
to attract foreign tourists. And _ indi- 
vidual Americans are beginning to catch 
the spirit too. A housewife in Leavit- 
town, Pennsylvania, has written to Ger- 
many inviting anyone coming over to 
stop by for coffee. With the invitation, 
which was printed by several German 
instructions on how 
Governor 


newspapers, were 
to reach her six-room house. 
Frank Morrison, of Nebraska, wired the 
President that his would be “the first 
mainland State to sponsor a plan to in- 
vite travellers from all over the world 
to learn what makes this nation great.” 
The Governor named a_ codérdinator, 
issued a call for interpreter-guides, 


decide disputes. Considerable, but by no 
means all, well-intentioned advocates of 
appointive methods of judicial selection 
also favor the elimination or diminu- 
tion of the right of trial by jury in 
civil cases. This is compatible with their 
belief that the mass of the people are 
not competent to decide civil disputes, 
or intelligently select good judges, or 
ultimately to govern themselves 
through the exercise of their right to 
elect those who govern them. So, like- 
wise, the people should be wary of the 
bland assurances of self-identified “re- 
form” groups, however well motivated, 


who criticize and seek to destroy the 
right of the people to elect judges, and 
arrogate unto commissions this privi- 
lege which belongs to the people. 
Virtually all lawyers are unanimously 
in favor of reform of the court system 
in the sense of streamlining procedural 
rules, eliminating delays in the admin- 
istration of justice, and in general the 
modernizing of judicial 
Some “reform groups” seek to obstruct 
this reform of the courts unless they 


procedure. 


can also acquire the appointive system 
of judges. Reform of the courts can be 
accomplished without taking away from 
the people their right to elect judges. 


made ready to print folders in foreign 
languages, prepared to lodge 
with Swedish and German 

began designing tours of the cattle lands 
“still operated by full-fledged cowboys.” 

Inspired by an article by Arthur 
Juntunen in the Detroit Free Press, the 
Motor City has organized a Welcome 
Visitor Program. “Laplanders, Tyro- 
lians, Austrians, Germans, Belgians, 
Danes, British, French, Italians, Span- 
iards, Scandinavians, maybe even Rus- 
sians, will be your guests,” Juntunen 
wrote. Detroiters, eager to entertain 
such exotic visitors in their own homes, 
are now registering according to lan- 
guage and profession. In multilingual 
New York a move is afoot to have traffic 
policemen wear badges indicating what 
languages they speak. And other 
pitable types are trying to have the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service 
change its austere “Admitted” stamp to 
“Welcomed.” 

Optimists are predicting a 300 per- 
cent increase in foreign visitors to the 
United States. That would be a real 
help in the dollar dilemma. But 
haps even more important is the vast 
opportunity it offers to create an un- 
derstanding between ourselves and the 
citizens of the world who will be com- 
ing to see us. 


visitors 
families, 


hos- 


per- 





Hungry monsters that rise to the fly... 
Abundant game of trophy quality... 
Uncrowded slopes of sparkling powder... 





that’s A rgen tina’s beautiful 


BARILOCHE! 


Unmatched thrills await the sportsman in the un- 
spoiled Nahuel Huapi region of the Andes Moun- 
tains. American fishermen feel that a world’s record 
will surely be set here with a prize catch of salmon, 
rainbow, brown or brook trout. For the hunter— 
red deer, blackbuck and wild boar match any the 
world over. Skiers have found the climate and snow 
conditions, lift facilities and terrain closely akin 
to those of the Alps. Finest food and accommoda- 
tions are incredibly inexpensive! 


For complete information, write 
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AIRLINES — 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. ¥. © Plaza 7-8700: 


Rotary Foundation Builders 


‘Bie one good turn deserves an- 
other was obviously in the minds of 
members of the new Rotary Club of 
Broomall, Pennsylvania, on their recent 
charter night. In the presence of more 
than 300 Rotarians representing 34 
Clubs in Rotary District 745, Club Presi- 
dent Daniel H. Connor, Jr., received the 
Club’s new charter from District Gov- 
ernor William O. Vivian, then reversed 
the presentation process by handing the 
District Governor a check which made 
the new Club a 100 percent contributor 
to The Rotary Foundation. 
It’s a practice which continues to gain 
ground at charter meetings. 
* a a 
Since the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis of 
$10 or more per member, 47 Clubs have 
become 100 percenters for the first time 
since July 1, 1960. As of April 14, $516,- 
169.68 had been received since July 1, 
1960. The latest first-time 100 percent 
contributors (with Club membership in 
parentheses) are: 
AUSTRALIA 
(34); Burleigh 


Glen Innes Heads 
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(28); Whyalia (38); Windsor, Qsld. 
(28). 

\USTRIA 

(54). 

BRAZIL 

Bandeirantes (24) 


Linz a. Donau 


CANADA 
Man 


Neepa Va, (26). 
CHILE 
Tome (30). 
DEN MARK 
Hasley (34); Fredericia-Vesterbro 
(29). 


Curanilahue (15) 


E-NGLAND 
Purley (38). 
FINLAND 


Seaford (30): 


Virrat (24). 
FRANCE 
Selestat (31). 
GERMANY 
West. (23). 


Pontarlier (25); 


Rheine 
JAPAN 
Hamada (22); Sapporo West (24); 
Nemuro (27). 
MEXICO 
Salina Cruz (14). 
NEW ZEALAND 
Christchurch South (43). 
UGANDA 
Kampala (42). 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Rondebosch (32); Orkney (20). 
UNITED STATES 

Shelton, Wash. (35); Rockport, Mo. 
(29); Lakewood, Wash. (43); Moreno 
Valley, Calif. (21); Lindsay, Calif. (23); 
Edmond, Okla. (41); Maysville, Mo. 
(29); Gage, Okla. (14); Berlin, Wis. 
(50); Willoughby, Ohio (21); Red Hook, 
N. Y. (26); Manteo, N. C. (26); West- 
erly, R. I. (36); Columbus, Ga. (201); 
Broomall, Pa. (20); Winters, Calif. (35); 
Oak Harbor, Wash. (43); Billings, Okla. 
(10); Bellevue, Wash. (23); Montello, 
Wis. (17). 

WALES 
Bangor (34); Wrexham (64). 
% a * 

Clubs which have attained more than 
100 percent status in contributions since 
July 1, 1960: 


200 Percenters 

Pittsfield, Mass. (115); Petone, New 
Zealand, (64); Barahona, Dominican Re- 
public (33); Henty, Australia (22); 
Canyon, Tex. (51); Corpus Christi, Tex. 
(222); Paramount, Calif. (51); Hender- 
son, Nev. (49); Windsor, Ont., Canada 
(189); Clarkston, Wash. (47); Winns- 
boro, Tex. (32); East Los Angeles, Calif. 
(66); Madison West, Wis. (44); Warren, 
Pa. (74); Asbury Park, N. J. (76); West- 
mount, Que., Canada (75); McHenry, II! 
(43); Las Vegas, Nev. (131); Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. (240); East Honolulu, Ha- 
waii (27); Hanover, Pa. (54); Hickory, 
N.C. (87); Howard, Kans. (19); Leaven- 
worth, Kans. (77); Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase, Md. (80); Suffolk, Va. (74); Mur- 
willumbah, Australia (41); San Marino, 
Calif. (70); Sendai, Japan (90); Kishi- 
wada, Japan (47); Bellows Falls, Vt. 
(69); Sibley, lowa (46); Rotorua, New 
Zealand (87); Lawrence, Kans. (121); 
Chacao, Venezuela (50); Raton, N. Mex. 
(36); Ephrata, Pa. (43); Moss Vale, 
Australia (24); Easton, Pa. (116); Du- 
arte, Calif. (27); Napa, Calif. (95); 
Sherman, Calif. (101); Stillwater, Minn. 
(74); Andenne, Belgium (20); Hal, Bel- 
gium (24); Stuttgart, Germany (37). 


300 Percenters 
Corydon, Iowa (40); Dixon, Calif. 
(55); Chester Pike, Pa. (46); Overland, 


High over a busy street in Bareilly, 
India, last November hung a banner 
announcing Rotary Foundation Week. 
Since then the Rotary Club of Bareilly 
has been named a “500 Percent Club” 
in gifts to The Rotary Foundation. 
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leasant, N. J. (63); 
Marshall, Mich. 
(49); Bell Gar- 


Mo. (45); Point I 
Wellesley, Mass. (51); 
(65); Toms River, N. J. 


dens, Calif. (38) 


100 Percenters 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. (52); Antioch, 
Calif. (45); Walnut Grove, Calif. (60); 
Eltigre, Venezuela (24); El Monte, Calif. 
(70). 
500 Percenters 
Charlotte, Micl (82); Ithaca, 
Lansing, Mich. (197). 


a 


(222): 


600 Percenters 


, Pa. (283) 


700 Percenters 
Wavre, Belgium (25). 


800 Percenters 


Fortuna, Calif. (48). 


1000 Percenters 


Condobolin, Australia. 


Elect Judges? 


No—Barnabas F. Sears 
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administration of justice, that a candi- 


date’s political affiliation has a rele- 


to his right and ability to serve 
that a 
somehow 


vancy 


candidate who is a 


as judge, 
Republican is preferable to 
Democrat, or vice versa. 


is clothed in politically 


one who is a 
Thereby justice 


partisan trappings, unbecoming one 
garments should be white, whose 
blindfolded, and 


hold 


W hose 


eves should be whose 


right hand should delicately bal- 
anced scales 

In the welter and confusion of today 
we have forgotten this serious deviation 
from the faith of our fathers. We listen 
approvingly to heresies which 
“the 


elect 


espouse 
God-given right of the people to 
refer to this 


their judges,” which 


and of ours as a democracy wherein 
(they did off and on in 
Athens), which 


property 


the people rule 
volcanic, strife-torn 
speak of rights, 


which put the cart before the horse by 


mere and 
trumpeting the duty of government to 
the citizen and muting the duty of the 
atte! 


Should group 


to the former. 

‘action committees” or 
political parties through the ballot alter 
the temper of the judiciary as they alter 
executive and legislative tempers, then 
one body would control the exercise of 
the three powers of government and, as 
Montesquieu said, “there would be an 
end to everything.” We must face up to 
this deadly eventuality before time runs 
out because these group action com- 
mittees or political parties by their very 
effort to control the selection of judges 
assume that objectivity and impartiality 
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| DOING IT THE HARD WAY 


(GETTING RID OF DANDRUFF, THAT /S!) | 


easier 3-minute way for men: FITCH @ a 
Men, get rid of embarrassing dandruff easy as 1-2-3 with FITCH! In just Fl 
3 minutes (one rubbing, -one lathering, one rinsing), every trace of fe 
® dandruff, grime, gummy old hair tonic goes 
down the drain! Your hair looks handsomer, 
healthier. Your scalp feels so refreshed. Use 
LEADING MAN’S FITCH Dandruff Remover SHAMPOO every 
week for positive dandruff control. Keep your 
hair and scalp really clean, dandruff-free! 


by hope 








in the judicial process cannot exist in 
the nature of things. 

They look on the judicial function as 
political in the same sense as the legis- 
lative and executive processes; they in- 
vite a conscious exercise of the judicial 
process in the sole interest of a class 
growing in class consciousness and po- 
litical power. Through the ballot they 
make and unmake judges, as they make 
and unmake legislators and executive 
officials who spurn their importunities. 
This process is scarcely conducive to 
the basic function of a court: equal 
justice for all. Not only will it destroy 
the Great Experiment, but it will, as 
Dean Pound admonishes us, “undo the 
whole achievement of the legal order 
since the later Middle Ages.” 

In 1913 the late Mr. Justice George 
Sutherland, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, then the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah, read into 
the Congressional Record these words 
of which he was the author: 

If from all the painful struggles 
of the past, where so much that 
was temporary has been lost, 
nothing of permanence has been 
gained; if from al! the strivings 
for order without oppression and 
justice without discrimination, no 
fixed and immutable principles 


have been established; then in- 
deed we are vain pursuers of 
shadows which come and go in 
unmeaning procession. 

A whole is made up of its parts. A 
chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link. A bad apple in a barrel will ruin 
the good ones. Grandpa’s sayings. Old 
hat again. But isn’t it true 
they are and how come they still press 
upon us? Political election of judges in 
more than 36 States is our nearest kin- 
ship to Russia. There, as here, the elec- 
torate is afforded “their God-given right 
to elect their judges”—that is to say, 
elect those who have been selected by 
the boss of the party, on the one hand, 
and the bosses of the parties, on the 


odd how 


other. 

That such the 
dation of public and private confidence 
in the courts, engenders a spirit of in- 
universal distrust 
nation-wide 


selection saps foun- 


justice, and breeds 
cannot be gainsaid. In a 
Gallup poll in 1939, 86 percent thought 
the Federal judges were honest, while 
only 76 percent thought so of State 
court judges and 72 percent of munici- 
pal or local court judges. 

The wonder of the elective 
said Chief Justice Vanderbilt, is that it 
“has produced as many distinguished 
some of whom are 


system, 


’ 


judges as it has,’ 
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AUTO-TOURISTS! 
TAKE LAKE MICHIGAN 


SHORT CUT 


Milwaukee, Wis. — Muskegon, Mich. 


Morning, Afternoon, Night Sailings 

Save 240 miles of driving — 

Night sailings—gain a day—travel while you 
sleep. Enjoy Clipper hospitality—Spacious 
decks, beautiful lounges. Outside bedrooms 
with toilets, berths, children’s playroom, free 
movies, TV, dancing, fine food and refresh- 
ments at reasonable prices. Send for beautiful 
color brochure showing rates, schedules, etc. 
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c 











Sa non atin CLIPPER 








WO. K-3 TABLE 
TEMPERED MASONITE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 


MONROE 
FOLDING TABLES 


Summer Sale factory saving to 
Churches, Schools, Clubs, . etc. 
MONROE Folding Banquet Tables, 
automatic folding and locking, super strength, easy 
seating. 68 models and sizes. 
WRITE FOR 1961 CATALOG IN COLOR — FREE 
Color pictures on full line—MONROE Folding tables, chairs, table 
and chair trucks, m-risers, portable partitions. Our 53rd yeor 


‘ THE co. 17 Church St. Colfax, lowa 











MEMORIALS © HONOR ROLLS 
@ TABLETS © TESTIMONIALS 
Write for Free Catalog A 7! 

For Medals and Trophies 
ask for Catalog B 7! 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE Tablet Co. Inc., 
50 W.22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-2323 








DISCOVER THE 
VAGABOND WAY OF LIFE 


Send today for free color literature on 
mobile home living, plus the latest edition 
of “Vagabond U.S.A.” Discover for yourself 
how thousands of families are enjoying a 
life of fun, ease and comfort the Vagabond 
way—with tremendous savings, too. May 
we put you on our mailing list? Simply 
complete and return the coupon below. 


PrensnseneooooeGooeoeoeeeee4 
VAGABOND COACH MFG. Co. 
Dept. R, New Hudson, Michig 


Please send free information on mobile 
home 194 and the latest edition of “Vaga- 
bond U.S.A.” 














Petters eee 
ere ee 


judge, 


No greater service to the 
republic rendered than to 
free those distinguished judges from po- 
litical overlordship, from making polit- 
ical contributions out of at best meager 
judicial salaries, and from what must be 
odious to a judge: the unseemly neces- 
sity of periodically puffing his judicial 
After all, the States are the outer 
breakwater against the ever-pounding 
surf of the welfare State in which the 
its ancient and evil 


with us today. 


could be 


wares. 


herd will regain 
primacy. 
That 


liberty’s 


courts of independent temper 
last line of defense bears 
stamp’ of our Federal Su- 
In its long and illustrious 
history it withstood 
three Presidential assaults upon its in- 
dependence. 
reminders to executive and legislative 
that, like the humblest citizen, they too 
were under, the law. It has 
notably President 

statement that 
Justice Marshall had entered his 
let him enforce it; the 
which 


are 
the 
preme Court. 


guinea 


has successfully 


Timely have been its many 


not above, 
had its humiliations, 
Jackson’s 
Chief 
judgment, 
War 
been 
to be 
before 


apocryphal 


now 
Reconstruction 
by it in conference, 
away when Con- 
decision and over 
annulled its 
and that re- 
Rock, when 
enforced 


Civil 
had 
only 


case, 
decided 
snatched 
gress, final 
Johnson's veto, 
further; 
Little 
marshal, 


President 
to hear it 
dismal 


power 
cent day in 
the military, 
its mandate. 


But 


not its 


think of its judges who have 
made footprints on the sands of time. 
Chief Marshall, the trail blazer, 
with his eyes on eternity, who stitched 
the pattern for the closely woven gar- 
ment adorning us today; Chief Justice 
Taney, regal and resolute, Knight Temp- 
lar of our testament—a government of 
not of who the 
Constitution mean for all 

what they meant when 
issued from the lips of the fram- 
Chief Hughes, the judge’s 
impeccable impresario in turbid 


Justice 


laws and men, said 
words of the 
time 


they 


prec isely 


ers; Justice 





times; Justice Sutherland, courtly fight- 
er for a faith temporarily upset by time; 
Chief Justice Warren, who, in the 
school-integration cases, remembered 
the lesson that the letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life. 

And the Yankee from Olympus, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., who dedicated his 
mind to the republie for which he had 
spilled his blood, defender of the “free- 
dom for the thought that we hate,” who 
said back in ’86 that “the law is a calling 
of thinkers,” that “no man has earned 
the right to intellectual ambition until 
he has learned to lay his course by a 
star he has never seen—to dig by the 
divining rod for springs which he may 
never reach.” Independent temper is 
made of no less sterner stuff. 

And make no mistake about this. Do 
not credit these words as the disconso- 
late mutterings of one growing old and 
weary in heavy harness. A living Homer 
admonishes us that liberty, the germ of 
the Great Experiment “which has faith 
in the sacredness of the individual 
its upon courts 
which the prime condition is “that the 
judges should independent.” Such 
are the Learned Hand 
(one greatest), and he adds that 
the temper and faith to the 
breeding and fostering of such sacred- 


,” de- 
pends for success in 
be 
words of Judge 
of our 
essential 


ness 

are the last flowers of civilization, 
delicate and easily overrun by the 
weeds of our sinful nature; we 
may even now be _ witnessing 
their uprooting and disappear- 
ance until in the progress of the 
ages their seeds can once more 
find some friendly soil. 


Listen well to these other words of 
that same scholarly Mr. Justice 
Sutherland: 
Some things have become final- 
ities. From it there has emerged 
at least this one basic principle, 
without which. popular govern- 
ment is builded not upon the rock 
which endures but upon the dis- 
solving quicksand into which all 
the democracies of antiquity have 
disappeared: That liberty to be 
must rest upon a founda- 
law, ad- 


courtly, 


secure 
tion of 
ministered by upright, impartial, 
and independent judges, to the 
end that there shall be a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men. 


preéstablished 


And so I favor the true judicial tradi- 
tion of our great republic. It is the duty 
of American citizens to restore that tra- 
dition to the benefit freedom. For 
Liberty is but another name for Justice. 
They Siamese twins, sired by the 
dreams of man 
versity. They must be 
tained by judges of independent temper, 
is nonelective selection and 


of 


are 
from the womb of ad- 
suckled and sus- 


whose staff 
tenure of office. 
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My Yokohama 


[Continued from page 32] 


wishes them to be so that any mem- 
ber of the household, from Papa-san to 
the laundress (who ranks last for 
some unknown reason), must come to 
her to find anything—even an item as 
small as a collar button! She constantly 
fires the maid of all work, so that by 
the time I leave Japan I have had 23 
second girls. 

She loves me with a terrible posses- 
siveness and only tolerates Papa-san. 
She is frank, which is very unusual for 
a Japanese. I remember the day I get 
my hair cut short and wear it with 
bangs. I go home, quite proudly, and 
Shizue takes one look at it and says, 
“Too young for you, Mama-san!” 

When Shizue first comes to my house, 
I am afraid of the many earthquakes 
that shake us each day. I soon reach 
the point where I am no longer both- 
ered because I can’t tell which is an 
earthquake and which is Shizue walk- 
ing from one room to another! 

When she laughs, she shakes from 
head to toe. Papa-san plays a game with 
her and the other girls. He goes into 
the kitchen when he comes home from 
the chapel at 5 and he starts Shizue 
laughing. Then he imitates her every 
titter until all the help is rolling around 
on the floor, weak with laughter. Cries 
of “Oh, Papa-san!,”’ whoops of laughter, 
and I sit helplessly caught up in the 


Your Letters 


[Continued from page 6] 


all Americans, Rotarians and others, 

should carefully apply question 3 of The 

Four-Way Test: “Will it build goodwill 

and better friendships?” 

APPLEWHAITE, Rotarian 
Lawyer 


Prince Ruppert, B. C., Canada 


—Epwarp T. 


Comment on Two Comments 

I note with keen interest the contin- 
uation in THE Rotarian for April of 
comments on Ivan Hill’s thoughtful and 
provocative article It’s Time to FIGHT 
the Cold War [December issue]. I would 
like to add my comments on two state- 
ments in Your Letters, one by Senator 
Jennings Randolph, of West Virginia, 
one by Rear Admiral Adolphus Staton. 

The matter of finding a way in this 
and other free countries to what Sen- 
ator Randolph calls “a more significant 
ethical plateau” is properly a major 
premise in both; but the Senator dwells 
on the problem while Admiral Staton 
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infectious merriment, giggling myself, 
although I am not a part of it. I think, 
“What a happy household this is!” 

When I leave Japan, Shizue comes 
down to the ship to say good-by. I do 
not pretend to smile that day. She 
stands with about 50 of my Japanese 
friends, on the dock, in the brilliant 
sunshine. She holds baby-san until the 
last bitter moment. As she hands him 
to me, Papa-san comes over and the 
four of us cling together for the last 
moment, so sad, so very final. I look 
at my Japanese friends through eyes 
swollen from crying. I hear the dry 


sobs come from Shizue’s throat and see | 
the tears in all their eyes, and I know | 
the terrible tragedy of parting from | 


people you will never see again. 
I kiss each one: the 


the chapel; Cook-san, the new cook, 


who is a young girl and who always | 


says, “Thanks a mirrion!”; the Japa- 


nese teachers from the various mis- | 
the Japanese nun | 
from the sanitarium at Kamakura; and 
half of the 23 second girls whom Shizue | 
has fired, but who come to see us any- | 

| 


sionary schools; 


way! 


hama. I often say, if someone told me 
I could take one small 
leave tomorrow morning for Japan, I'd 
not ask a single question, but I’d go, 
even if I could stay only for a few 
months. Oh, yes, I’d go! 


stresses an answer. A part of Senator 
Randolph’s statement dealing with the 


problem of achieving “the plateau” is | 
as follows: “Essentially, this is a mat- | 
ter of the individual realization of the | 


interdependence of one’s own personal 
destiny with that of others—and all 
mankind, ultimately: ‘No man is an is- 


land, entire of itself... .’ This applies | 


to nations as well as men.” 

Later the Senator says: “The pres- 
sure of events and the climate of our 
time, rather than evangelistic fervor, 


will bring this realization if it is to | 
arrive. When we finally realize that the | 


alternative is to perish, then I believe 
the ethical insights which have been 


provided by philosophic and religious | 


leaders from the time of Socrates to 


that of Albert Schweitzer will finally 
become the animating force for a larger | 


part of our actions as individuals, and 
as a nation.” 


Such resignation to “the pressure of 


events and the climate of our time” is, 


I think, a part of our national illness, | 
which will surely facilitate the Com- | 


munist take-over. Waiting for further 


deterioration of our moral climate and | 





fisherman’s | 
daughter; old Mama-san, who works in | 


Oh, yes, it is ten years since that | 
moment, and I am homesick for Yoko- | 


suitcase and | 





Listen your way toa 
Bigger Vocabulary! 


Now you and your whole family can 
fluently use and understand hundreds of 
new words just by listening’ to records! 

Learn over 2000 useful words with 
this new, simple vocabulary improve- 
ment method developed by Dr. Bergen 
Evans, nationally known TV moderator, 
author, Prof. of English at Northwestern 
University, and narrated by Robert S, 
Breen, Assoc. Prof. of Speech. 


TEACHERS, PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 
RECOMMEND VOCAB RECORDS: 

“I recommend Vocab Records as one of 
the most successful methods of teaching 
vocabulary in recent years,”’ writes Sister 
Phillipa, Mundelein College, Chicago, III. 

“By repeating Vocab records a few 
times the words come without any effort. 
They have improved my reading enjoy- 
ment’’, says Wm. Maye, Assoc. Adminis- 
trator, Methodist Hospital, Dallas, Tex. 

Thousands of people in every walk of 
life have used Vocab Records to improve 
their ability to express themselves more 
clearly and effectively. 

Discover how easily you can add 2000 
new words to your vocabulary . . . how 
you can add to your appreciation of 
everything you read and hear. Get Vol. | 
or entire series. Money back guarantee! 


“MAIL COUPON TODAY!-——=--— 


Foreman-Brown Company, Dept. R 

216 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

Send the following VOCAB records. | under- 

stand if | am not completely satisfied for any 

reason | may return the records for full 
refund within 15 days after | receive them. 

[_] Vocab Practical Vocabulary Improvement 
Records Vol. 1 Album, including printed 
text @ $4.98. 

(_] The Complete Series of 5 Vocab Practi- 
cal Vocabulary Improvement Record Al- 
bums including printed text $24.95. 

Enclosed find [|] Check [_] Money Order 

[-] COD for $ > 

Postpaid if check or M. O. enclosed. 


Name 


Address 








City State 











Looking For Gift Suggestions? ... 











() MOUNTAIN TOP Sum () 


——1 INCOMPARABLE VERMONT VACATION [= 
i Located 2000 ft. high in the cool Green 
Mountains. All sports and recreation. 
pool & lake. Rates. $12-$20 daily, in- 
clude meals served at the Inn or “‘dine 
out” privileges. Recommended by Dun- 
can Hines, AAA and your travel agent. 





For color brochure write to the 
inn or N. Y. Off: 500 Sth Ave. 
New York 36. 

LO 5-114 





Cruises 





Three luxurious new ships 
Bernina + Stelvio * Brennero 


Heading for Egypt, Lebanon, 
Cyprus, Syria, Rhodes, Turkey, 
Greece — and back? Sail ele- 
gantly on modern, luxurious 
Adriatica Line ships. From Italian 
ports: cruise or interport travel. 
Frequent, convenient connec- 
tions with regular transatlantic 
arrivals of italian Line ships. 





WINTER CRUISES TO EGYPT 
T/S Ausonia + M/S Esperia 
Also, grand tours of Egypt, Greece, 
Turkey, Israel, Cyprus, Yugoslavia 
on 9 modern vessels 











ADRIATICA. LINE 


See your TRAVEL AGENT or write to Mfelian Line 
Battery Park Bidg., 24 State St., New York 4 + Digby 4-0800 


Wherever 

You Go... 

let ‘em 
Know! 








——/| ae 
NEW 
REFLECTORIZED 


CAR EMBLEM 


3%” in diameter. In blue and gold lasting 
colors that glow at night by reflecting even 
the faintest light from long distances. Very 
durable—absolutely rustproof. Fits license 
plate. Also includes trunk adapter at no 
additional cost. 

Postage 


only $425 Included 


For other supplies for your club 
send for our complete Rotary catalog. 


CLUB SUPPLIES, INC. 
P. O. Box 8502 © Chicago 80, Ill. © USA 


A PLAQUE 
FOR YOUR RETIRING 
PRESIDENT 
Solid Walnut 9” x 11” 
Heavy Copper, Deeply 
Etched With Dark 
Oxidized Letters. 
Send In Copy As 
Shown Substituting 
Name, Club, City And 


Date. 
$24.50 Plus Postage 


Delive 
SOUTH 


ENGRAVING CO. 
$18 N. W. 3rd ST. 
OKLA. CITY, OKLA. 

















| to emphasize 


| written about the 


for a fuller realization that the alter- 
to bring the desired 
suicidal. 

on the other hand, 
call for action now, “in this 
gigantic struggle for 
hearts”: a challenging call for action 
along the line which is being effectively 
force of dedicated men 
as the Moral Re- 


native is “to perish” 
reaction appears, 


Admiral Staton, 


to me, 


issues a 


| 
| 
| 
followed by the 
boxe women known 
| Armament force, or 
that anyone who 


| it unmistakably clear 


o rants to be effective in changing home 
life, 
| gin with himself 
| —J. L. 


national! life, 


Biair Buck, Rotarian 
Educator 
Richmond, Virginia 


Re: 
| I have lately come across THE ROTAR- 
| 1AN for December in which Trevor Phil- 
| pott writes of the refugee problem [The 
| Refugees—A World Survey]. I must con- 
| gratulate the author for all his efforts to 

analyze the problem for the readers and 
its utmost graveness. 
to correct what is 
Greek refugees. The 
one and a quarter million mentioned by 
Mr. Philpott were not all Armenians, 
but only Greeks of Greek origin and na- 
tionality established in Turkey (chiefly 
Asia Minor) for many centuries. These 
people compelled to quit their 
motherland in order to save themselves 
from massacre by the Turks after the 
disaster of the Greek Army in Asia Mi- 
nor in 1922, and not in 1920. 

The 1,250,000 figure represents the 
number of persons actually registered. 
In fact, number of others who 
entered 


Greek Refugees 


Allow me, however, 


were 


a goodly 
Greece 
did not wish assistance 
Greek State. 
50,000 


register as they 
from the 
Only 


about Armenians (not 





1,250,000) came 


to Greece. A refuge was 
| given to them too, but they were chiefly 
i. S. Government. Since 
an unknown number of Armenians 
left this country for the U.S.S.R. 

I am also obliged not to agree with 
the that 


Greece is a familiar 


| assisted by the I 
then 
| have 


“homelessness in 
condition.” 


statement 


say that al 
a dwelling. I 
| that “Families who have never slept on 
|a bed in their moving... ,” 
| etc. All of them, as far as I know, pos- 
sessed in their country a duly equipped 
house. 


ilves are 


—JOHN MaANnaris, Rotarian 
Athens, Greece 


| Use Articles in Other Languages 
I was interested to read the article 
Our Magazine—A Critique from Five 
Continents [THe Rotarian for January]. 
Particularly I was glad that once again 
the 
| Magazine should publish articles in the 


men’s minds and | 


MRA. MRA makes | 


| origin 


| DISCERNING SMOKERS 


in that period did not | 


I must | 
Greeks more or less possess | 
also refute the statement 


suggestion was submitted that our 


no} #10) 8) Ol o) wo 


World 


HAND-CARVED BOOK ENDS 


the perfect answer 


| f k fe 
or the world must be- | 'O' “©eP'"g books 


neat and upright, 

whether at home or 

office. Available in 

attractive monk or * 

donkey design, the simplicity, yet elegance, 
of these book ends exemplifies their Mexican 
The monk designs are available in 
three positions: 12-inch-high standing and 
10-inch-high kneeling or sitting. Donkey de- 
sign is 9 inches in height. Less than $5 a 
pair, postpaid, from R. G. Shank & Sons, 


Dept. RO, P.O. Box I, Rheems, Pa 


! be in- 
terested in reading an attractive catalog, 
currently being made available to ‘‘SHOP- 
PERS’ WORLD" readers by one of Copen- 
hagen’s most famous pipe and tobacco 
firms . the 100-year-old W. O. Larsen 
Company. An excellent presentation illus- 
trating the pipe-making talents of these 
Old World craftsmen. Available at no cost, 
it is a must for every pipe and tobacco con- 


| noisseur. Requests should be sent to the firm 
| at 9, Amagertorv, Copenhagen, Denmark 


Enclose 


$1 if you wish returned by airmail 


AUTOMATIC COIN COUNTER 
makes counting and 
wrapping of pennies, 
nickels, dimes, and 
quarters fast and easy 


now 


| Guaranteed to be 100% 
accurate 
| fumbling, 


Ends fuss, 

and possible errors. Accommo- 
dates plain paper, flat or tubular wrappers 
Termed unit #789, it is available for about 
plus postage, from Thoresen, Inc., Dept 


789, 585 Water St., New York 2. N.Y 


FISHERMEN EVERY WHERE will want 
to learn more about the Model 

14 Stream & Lake Spin Casting > 
reel recently introduced by the I 
Wright & McGill Company. 

One of many products illus- 

trated ina new catalog lavail- 

able by writing Box 518 NR, Aurora Station, 
Denver 8, Colo ) 
control drag and combines the long-dis- 
tance-casting characte istic of a spin-casting 
reel with the well-known feel of a conven- 
tional casting reel. Hood, line winder, and 
spool are of stainless steel to avoid corro- 
sion and rust. Retail price is less than $20 


Model 14 features thumb- 
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— 


BUY REAL 
\ DIAMONDS 


) is NEW WAY! 
SAVE 1/3 TO 1/2! 


The Talk of the Country—You can now buy dia- 
mond jewelry by mail direct from one of America’s 
Well Known Diamond Cutters. Any ring mailed 
direct for FREE 10 DAYS INSPECTION without 
any payment, if references given. Even appraise it 
at our risk. Send for FREE CATALOG. 

Over 5,000 styles $50 to $100,000 


EMPIRE DIAMOND CORP., DEPT. 33 
Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


AUTO “7NAPPER‘/® 


Provides support 
for head, neck and 
small of back, com 
pensating for low 
cut seat backs 
Foam headrest has 
10 inches up or 
down adjustment; 
felt pad rolls to fit 
small of back. At 
tractive materials, 
red, beige, blue, 
green, grey, black, 
with clear plastic 
protective cap. 
$14.98 ppd (in 
Calif. add sales 
(Patented) tax.) 


EICHORST‘S Mfg. 








8119 Long Beach Blvd. LU5-4831 South Gate, Calif. 


How thousands 
SLEEP 


BETTER 
— day or night 


For over 25 years 
SLEEP SHADE—with 
its unique design—has 
provided the complete 
darkness needed for sound sleep. Over 2 mil- 
lion have been sold because SLEEP SHADE 
provides absolute comfort and satisfaction. 
SLEEP SHADE in fine quality black sateen 


1.50. 











For another sleep 
aid, try soft, re- 
usable SLEEP- 
WELL EAR 
STOPS to banish 
noises. 25c a pair. 
Five pairs, $1.00. 


Insist on these 

ages when buying 

Sleep- oaheaee or ear stops. 

Be If your Drug or 

Department Store 

cannot supply 

you, we will mail, 

postage prepaid, 

immediately on re- 

ceipt of your remittance. 

Full refund if not com- 
pletely satisfied. 


SLEEP SHADE COMPANY 
828 Mission St, Dept. R-1, P. O. Box 968, San Francisco, Calif. 
making a product... 
selling a service ? 
use the advertising pages of “Shoppers’ 
World Yc find they produce out- 
standing soles results .. at a minimum of 
dvertising expense. Interested? Write . 
Advertising Department 
THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Avenve Evanston, Illinois 
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The Perfect QUICKIE HOT-POT 


Day Gift Electric Charcoal Starter 


COOKING OUT? Now it’s almost as easy as lighting 

oven in your kitchen. 

“Quickie Hot-Pot” produces red hot charcoal bri- 
quettes in 12 to 15 minutes. Then simply pour the 

hot coals in the Bar-B-Q and perfect cookouts are 
assured. No mess, no fuss . . . no fluid tastes. 

Designed to last for years—no element burnout. Equipped 
with genuine chromolox element and six foot UL approved 
cord. Satisfaction guaranteed. One year warrantee. 


Send check or money order to 


Only $9.95 for Standard Model THE ALGEE COMPANY 


$12.95 for Deluxe Stainless Steel Box 245 Waukegan, Ill. 


NAHIGIAN 


BROTHERS, INC. 





RUGS SENT ON APPROVAL... 
NO OBLIGATION! 
Write your requirements 


INCLUDE ROOM MEASUREMENTS. 


Nahigian Brothers, Inc. 
121 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
FRanklin 2-8800 

Ceeeceeeoceseessesereees 
A Beautiful, Gleam- 
# ing 14 Kt. Gold 
Plated Ball Point 
Pen—one you would 
want to keep for a lifetime. 





The striking blue and gold 
emblem makes this pen a 
must for every Rotarian. 


An excellent gift for club 
members’ birthdays and 
speakers. Ideal for use at 
District Conferences. 


PRICES—POSTPAID 
; Matching 
Pen Pencil 


MORE POWER..LOWER SCORES 100 or more 1.88 
GREATER ACCURACY Mail your orders to: 


¥) BOB GOALBY A. DEAN WATKINS CO. 
L. A. OPEN CHAMP, says: 
ma ‘'I practice with Golfaid 520 S. WASHINGTON AVE. 
every day, it’s the finest LANSING, MICH.— U.S.A. 


training aid ever offered. ntiatctech. 


Golfaid prevents over- FABULOUS, NEW 


swinging, leads the left 


side firmly through the 5 Ft. L b i] 

ball, initiates the proper ba ong a oons 
weight shift and forces the correct Twist Into A Th d Shapes! 
finish. Golfaid will help everybody.” GIRAFFES—DACHSHUNDS_ Pete § an Kinds 


At your Pro shop or order direct 


—_—— Se ee meee een rei nmy nm eee eee 
GOLFAID — W. Anaheim St. 

ong Beach, Calif. 
Enclosed is es for my ‘GOLFAID on 
your money back guarantee. 


My elbow circumference is _ inches 


Soft plastic NAME 
No staves ADDRESS 
Guaranteed ity STATE 


= 


Made of $ — 25¢ 
adeo — 
Live Latex ? FOR 

Hendling 

Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 
Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size 
usually sell up to 25¢ each. 
Send only $! now. Plus 25¢ postage and handling for 
200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply limited at this 
low price, so order several sets NOW for GUARAN- 
TEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY BACK GUAR- 
ANTEE. FREE Complete Instructions 
BALLOONS UNLIMITED, Dept. B. U.-107-B 
©. BOX 264, FARMINGDALE, L.!., N.Y 
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This “Where to Stay” directory section has been developed as a service to Rotarians so 
that they may stop at the better hotels, motels, and resorts. Write or wire them directly 


for further information and reservations. In 


ENGLAND 


WESTMINSTER—HOTEL RUBENS. Buckingham Palace Rd. 
Entirely modernizea, nearly all bedrooms with private 
baths. Westminster Rotary Club meets 1:00 Thursday. 


JAMAICA 


KINGSTON—MYRTLE BANK HOTEL. Crossroads of the 
Caribbean, swimming pool, air-conditioned annex, shopping 
arcade. Rotary Club meets 12:45 Thursday. 


MEXICO 


MONTERREY-GRAN HOTEL ANCIRA. Famous the world 
over. Traditional hospitality. 220 rooms. Totally air-cond. 
Rotary headquarters. Arturo Torralladrona, Gen. Mgr. 


PUERTO RICO 


SAN JUAN—CONDADO BEACH HOTEL. Modern, aircondi- 
tioned, ocean front hotel close to business, shopping, 
amusements. James Weber, GM. 


SWITZERLAND 


ST. MORITZ—KULM HOTEL. Leading Eu. with bath from 
86—Am. with bath from $11.50. Rotary Club meets in 
winter: Tues.. 12:15—F. W. Herrling, Mer. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


ST. CROIX—VILLAGE AT CANE BAY. A distinctive cottage 
colony. Good beach, boats, fishing. Beautiful scenery. 
Comm. on premises. Box 677 Christiansted. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM—DINKLER-TUTWILER. 400 rooms. Direc- 
tion Dinkler Hotels. Excellent Service. Ira Patton, Vice 
Pres. and Mgr. Moderate rates. RM Wednesday, 12:30. 


ARIZONA 


eS in all the World 


Se there is only one 
Camelback Inn 


Enjoy wonderful Fall and Winter vacations 
at Camelback. Cloudless blue Arizona skies, 
warm days and beautiful nights. Scottsdale 
Rotary Club meets here each Monday noon 
(12:10 during season). The food served 
Rotary, as with regular inmates, is extremely 
outstanding. Please write for literature. 


| Located on the sun-drenched 
{desert in Phoenix, Arizona. 
Season Oct. 5 to May 5 


PHOENIX—HOTEL WESTWARD HO. 500 rooms with hathe. 
air conditioned. Patio pool. Resort atmosphere in mid- 
‘town tocation. Fine convention facilities. RM Fri. noon. 


CALIFORNIA 


CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA—SVENDSGAARD’'S LODGE. P.O. Rox 
1900. Modern Rooms & Apts. Hot Water Heat—T.v.— 
Fireplaces. Cont'l. Bkfst. Close to Shops. Spl. Winter Rates. 


COLORADO 


ESTES PARK--STEAD'S RANCH RESORT. June to Oct 
Activity program for all incl. children. Our own private 
9-hole all-grass golf course. In Rocky Mt. Natl. Park 
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doing so, please mention THE ROTARIAN 


FLORIDA 


FT. LAUDERDALE—SEA ISLE APARTMENTS. 3003 Viramar 
st Utmost in comfort, nr. beach, quiet, homey atmos- 
phere modern for luxurious living. Des. brochure on req. 


MIAMI—COLUMBUS HOTEL. Bayfront rooms & 
2 restaurants, 2 bars Air-cond Airline term. 
Feenan. Mgr Rotary Club meets Thurs., 12:15. 


suites. 
Arthur 


MIAMI 
National 
noon 


BEACH—DELANO HOTEL. 
Food Award Rotary 


Ocean front—winner of 
Club meets—Tuesday 


PALM BEACH SHORES—RIVIERA BEACH—LA RIVIERA 
APARTMENTS. Ocean front and Port of Palm Beach Inlet. 
Comf mod. apts. & rooms Exc. fishing & relaxation, 
beautiful view G. C. Culpepper, Jr., Mgr. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—DINKLER FLAZA HOTEL. 600 rooms of solid 
comfort in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. George 
Fowler, V.P. and Mgr. Moderate rates. RM Mon. 12:30 


ILLINOIS 


pee WELCOME TO CHICAGO'S == 


SHeRh 


Meeting place of 
America’s earliest Rotary Club. 
Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 
and special courtesies to Rotarians at all times. 











sia aia 
WORLD FAMOUS RESTAURANT 
Spaghetti * Southern Fried Chicken « Prime 
Steaks and Fanny’: 
Hours 5 to 10 pm daily inday 12 noon t pm 


OPEN EVERY DAY Phone GR 
1601 Simpson St Evanston. til 


salad dressing 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
ORRINGTON HOTEL 


oi RO} 35 aa fe) 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
W.H. Kurtz 


General Manager 


E. ORLAND—ALAMOOSOOK CAMPS. Fishing-boating-swim- 
ming-hiking. On east shore of beautiful Alamoosook Lake 


American Plan. Excellent meals. Dick & Dorothy Neider 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI—SHERATON-GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest. 
1000 rooms with television. Restaurants and 900 rooms 
air-cond. John H. Scheibly, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15. 


TOLEDO—THE COMMODORE PERRY. 
town Toled« 500 rooms, TV & air conditioning. 
taurants. Men’s Bar. John Sabrey, Mgr. RM Mon. 


In the heart of down- 
2 res- 
12:0vu. 


TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY ‘The South's Finest—one of 
325 rooms with bath, downtown location, 
esday 12:15 


America’s Best 625 
gir-conditione RM 


TEXAS 
DALLAS—HOTEL BAKER 


Drive-in ‘tor Lobby ‘ 
700 rooms. F 


Preferred address in Dallas. 
mmpletely air-cond. TV in guest 
Baker, GM. Wed., 12:00. 


rooms 








language of the various countries asso- 
ciated with Rotary International. 

We all know, in fact, that whilst 
English is the official language of Ro- 
tary International, and that this lan- 
guage is known in many of the more 
than 120 countries where Rotary Inter- 
national is established, still there are a 
good many Rotarians who do not know 
it or do not understand it well enough 
to enjoy reading the Magazine, thus de- 
priving themselves of a real pleas- 
We: . os 

During the year I was President of 
Rotary International I brought forward 
the suggestion that our Magazine should 
dedicate no less than one page per issue 
to articles or news in the language of 
a different country, in turn. It was not 
accepted, chiefly, if I remember well, 
on the ground of “technical reasons.” 

I am happy to see now that the 
Program Planning Committee has dis- 
cussed the suggestion and that some of 
the members were in favor. 

—GIAN PaoLo LANG, Exporter 
Past President, Rotary International 
Livorno, Italy 


Soviet Athletes Club Guests 

Many thousands of readers of THE 
RoraRiANn first learned of the high-jump- 
ing prowess of John Thomas through 
the columns of their Magazine [Champ 
at 19, by Alex Haley, June, 1960, issue], 
then followed him as he competed in the 
1960 Olympics in Rome. They have 
since read of his competing on several 
occasions with the Soviet Union’s great 
high jumper, Valeri Brumel. 

Recently, Brumel, who now 
the world’s high-jump record, 
guest at a meeting of the Rotary Club of 
Jamaica, other Russian track 
stars who have been competing in U. S. 


holds 
was a 


as were 


Three who came to lunch—and a host. 


indoor meets this Winter. He is shown 
at the left in the accompanying photo. 
Also pictured, from left to right, are 
distance runner Eugeni Momotkov, 
broad jumper Igor Ter Ovanesyan, and 
myself. 

It was the Russians’ first experience 
with any service-club organization. 
LEE, Rotarian 
Sports Editor, Long Island Press 

Jamaica, New York 


—MIKE 
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In TRACK and field meets a relay race 
is often won or lost on the exchange of 
the baton. As the relay runner ap- 
proaches the passing lane, his teammate 
starts his move, timing his stride to hit 
top speed just as the baton is thrust 
into his outstretched hand. 

executed, the exchange is 
a graceful and exciting 
the baton is carried through the relay 
zone as swiftly as if borne by a single 
But if the pass if bobbled, or if 


Precisely 


moment, and 


runner 
the approaching man slackens his pace 
before the baton is safely in the hand 
of the next runner, precious time is lost 
and the entire team suffers the conse- 
quences. 

At the end of 
every 


this month, in almost 
Committee 

in the 
baton of leadership will change hands. 


office and post in 


every Rotary Club world, the 
The ease of the exchange depends upon 
proper timing, the determination of re- 
tiring officers and Committee Chairmen 
to maintain the pace to the final day, 
and the preparation of their successors 
which 
planning, study, work, and full use of 


—a preparation dernands time, 
the resources available. 

One such resource is The Club Presi- 
Workbook, which is mailed to 
Club President-Elect within 24 
hours after his name is received in the 
Central Office of Rotary International. 
This Workbook and the Manual of Proce- 
the Constitution and By- 
Laws of his Rotary Club, are his basic 


dent's 
every 


dure, plus 
texts. 
The Workbook 


Elect a broad view of his job, and serves 


gives the President- 
as a comprehensive guide throughout 
his year. It outlines basic Rotary infor- 
mation. 
administration of his Rotary Club. And 
incoming 
its inspirational tone has been the lock- 


It provides tested ideas for the 
for thousands of Presidents 


er-room pep talk which has spelled the 
difference between their jumping off to 


ibYertinila 3 
Rotary 
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a fast start or being left in the blocks 
at the gun. 

Included in this Workbook are leaflets 
which describe the task of every major 
Club Committee. These serve as valu- 
able aids for new Chairmen as they get 
ready to take over. 

For many Club officers and Commit- 
teemen—and for all incoming Presi- 
dents and Secretaries—training for the 
July 1 change begins in earnest with the 
District Assembly held in April or May. 
The final tune-up comes this month as 
incoming and outgoing officers get to- 
gether to discuss the transfer of duties. 

The President and President-Elect, for 
example, should carefully review the 
status of current Club projects. Often 
they schedule Board meetings and Club 
Assemblies and decide upon a date for a 
joint meeting of the “old” and “new” 
Boards. 

Many Club Presidents keep charts 
which show at a glance the participa- 
tion of each member in Club activities. 
Current Presidents tell their successors 
about special abilities and interests of 
Club members. They can pass along tips 
on their techniques for handling weekly 
meetings and Committee gatherings and 
for boosting attendance at the District 
Institute, Conference, and Assembly. 

As part of their preparation for the 
July 1 changeover, District Governors- 





Nominee and RIBI Representatives- 
Nominee gathered in the Lake Placid 
Club in upper New York State last 
month to take part in an intensive, 
eight-day “school” covering al! aspects 
of the Rotary program. This month 
they, too, confer with current officers to 
effect a smooth exchange of duties on 
the District level. 

All officers and Committee Chairmen, 
of course, can profitably share their ex- 
periences with their successors, as well 
as turn over the records. “Well begun 
is half done,” the proverb reads. And 
this good beginning, experience has 
shown, is best achieved through the 
teamwork of old and new. 


Entirely NEW CONCEPT in 
Office Machine Stands... 
Design — Construction — 
Performance —Value 


NEW 


MODEL 1177 

BUDGET PRICED stand 
with foot pedal opera- 
ted retractable casters. 
For light weight office 
machines. Undercoat- 
ed solid steel top. 
Square tubular legs. 
Two drop leaves. 


Write for NEW ‘61 Catalog 
YTIFFANY STAND CO. 


7350 Forsyth * St.Louis 5, Mo 





Ideal for use 
ANYWHERE! 


Sturdy Rastetter Chairs 
are styled to serve any 
location for a long, long 
time. Lightweight, they 
can be easily moved 
from room to room. And 
they fold flat and stack 
for snug storage. Wide 
price range includes 22 
distinctive models. Write 
for illustrated portfolio. 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 
1346 Wall St. ¢ Fort Wayne, Indiana 








ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


Finished in brilliant Du 
Pont Dulux Baked Enamel 
Colors on Heavy Gauge 
steel. 
29” diameter with rectan- 
gular panels for 3 lines 
of copy as illustrated. 
Single faced and double 
faced models. 
Reasonably priced 
Prompt Delivery 


A. 0. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 
MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 











FARM VACATIONS DIRECTORY 


Now available the NEW Farm Vacations 
and Holidays directory describing 184 
vacationing farms, ranches and rural inns 
in the U. S. & Canada. Weekly rates with 
meals $35-$60; children $20-$45. Obtain- 
able at newsstands or mail 50¢ to Farm 
Vacations and Holidays, Inc., 500 Sth 
Avenue, Dept. R, New York 36, New York. 

















Moving? Change of Address? 


Send your new address at least 60 days before 
the date of the issue with which it is to take 
effect. Either tear the address label off maga- 
zine cover and send it with your new address and 
name of Rotary Club or send your old and new 
address together with the name of your Rotary 
Club. The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide the extra postage. 


THE ROTARIAN 
1600 Ridge Ave. Evanston, Ill. 
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At Your Leisure 


Hobbies, sports, adventure—how Rotarians relax. 


FOR CENTURIES the clan tartan has 
been a popular item of dress, its use not 
confined to Scotland alone. Raymond G. 
Mulchahey, a Rotarian of Coldwater, 
Michigan, became interested in collect- 
ing tartan ties after he ... but here is 
his story. 


Some hobbyists may have difficulty re- 
calling just when they got started on 
their particular leisure-time interest. I 
have no such problem. I became inter- 
ested in Scottish tartans when I mar- 
ried a young woman who came orig- 
inally from Canada and whose family 
name was Yule. Her maternal grand- 
father’s name was Duncan Cameron. In- 
asmuch as I felt I was, as a result of 
my marriage, entitled to wear the tar- 
tan of my “clan,” I did a bit of checking 
and found that I would be permitted to 
wear two: that of the Cameron and the 
Buchanan, inasmuch as the Yule family 
belongs to the latter clan. I bought two 
ties made of the Cameron and Bu- 
chanan patterns then 
collect tartans of other clans. 
buying tartan ties—and now I 
nearly 100. In fact, I have all I can buy 
in the United States, and now have to 
secure them in Canada or in Scotland. 

As with anyone else up to his neck 
in a hobby—that expression surely 
holds good for mine, by the way—l 
wanted to know something about the 
history of the tartan. I learned that the 
number of different colors in a tartan 
was some indication of social rank. A 
poor servant, for example, might have 


decided to 
I started 
have 


one color on a field of black or white; a 
farmer, two; kins- 
man, four; a chieftain, five; a membe! 
of the priestly order, six; and the king 
might wear seven. The same clan might 
have a tartan for dress and another for 
hunting. 

Following the Jacobite Rebellion of 
1745, Parliament disarmed the Scottish 
Highlanders and forbade the use of the 
Highland Scotland. Severe 
penalties were assessed for noncompli- 
ance. It was not until 1782 that the 
action of Parliament was repealed. In 
the intervening years many pattern 
were lost, but following the repeal 
many new came into 
During the time that tartans were out- 
lawed, the English Government per- 
mitted the wearing of the tartan by 
those who joined the Army, and, as a 
result, many of the Highland regiments 
were formed. 
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an officer, three; a 


dress in 


ones existence 


“tartan” was 
middle of the 
men- 


Undoubtedly the term 
known as early as the 
The 
treasurer to King James 


15th Century material was 
tioned by the 
III in 1471 
counts, “Ane elne 
rartane to lyne his gowne of cloth of 
Gold.” Martin Luther, writing in 1703 


(Western Isles of Scotland), touched on 


when he wrote in his ac- 


and ane halve of blue 


clan tartan distinctions, as well as on 
the manufacture of tartan. 

The ancient tartans were dyed with 
were 


and the colors 


than the new dyes. Many 


vegetable dyes 


much softe1 
of the 
trict from which the family came—as, 


Erracht 


tartans are named from the dis- 
for example, the Cameron of 
ind the Cameron of Lochiel. 


One plaid was designed and came into 


1 few of the nearly 100 ties which 
bind Rotarian Raymond Mulchahey’s 
leisure-time interest to a people far 
from his Coldwater, Mich. home. 


use in the United States. It was designed 
by Charles F. H 
various stockmen’s organizations. It is 
named the Washington tartan, as 
George Washington was the first great 


Johnson, Jr., for the 
now 
tockman in hi 


country. 


Though I have a rather complete col- 


ection of tartan ties, I have been un- 
ible to find anywhere the red and white 


Menzie tartan Several friends have 
green and red one, but 
But that 
eisure-time activity such as 


helps 


brought me the 
not the red and white Menzie. 
s why a 
while: it 


important 


nine prove so worth 


keep my ¢€ open for an 


item and prevents me from becoming 
what I have. When I talk 
(illustrating my 
boards containing six 


I keep in mind that 


satisfied with 
before Rotary 
talk with 


tartan ties each) 


Clubs 


four 


someday that much-wanted Menzie-pat- 
tern tie will unexpectedly make its ap- 
pearance, and I will be able to use it 
further to bind a personal interest to 
that of generations of a hardy, stanch 
people of another land. 


What’s Your Hobby? 


If you would like your leisure-time interest 
listed in some future issue, just drop THE 
HoBBYHORSE GROOM a line and tell him what 
it is and give him the name of your Rotary 
Club affiliation. You must, however, be a Ro- 
tarian or a Rotarian’s wife or child. You are 
asked to acknowledge correspondence which 
may result from the listing. 

Stamps; Coins: Les'ie E. Mitchell (co/lects 
stamps and coins; will exchange stamps, 
coins, first-day covers), 84 Jacobson Ave., 
St. Catharines, Ont., Canada. 

Sen Shells: Mrs. E. C. Newman (wife of 
Rotarian—collects sea shells: will trade 
Texas Gulf Coast shells and extras for those 
of other countries and regions), 210 Acacia, 
Lake Jackson, Tex., U.S.A. 

Stamps: Janis Mitchell (10-year-old daugh- 
fer of Rotarian—collects stamps; will ezx- 
change), 862 Blandford Blvd., Redwood City, 
Calif., U.S.A 

Stamps: C. H. Blouch (collects stamps; 
vill exchange used U S.A, stamps), 212 Old 
Forest Rd., Carroll Park, Philadelphia 31, 
Pa., U.S.A. 

Postcards; Postmarks; Matchbook Cov- 
ers: Sello J. Blumenthal (will send picture 
postcards, postmarks, matchbook covers to 
anyone; no exchange, no charge), 563 14th 
Ave., San Francisco 18, Calif., U.S.A. 

Stamps: David H. Fritz (collects used and 
nint stamps of nations outside U.S.A.; will 
exchange U.S.A. stamps and first-day covers), 
15 Roger Williams, Highland Park, IIl., U.S.A. 

Stamps: Margot Haenke (15-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—collects stamps; will 
exchange stamps and postcards), “Rockton,” 
Rockton St., East Ipswich, Qsld., Australia. 

Stamps: Mrs. Carl A. Wilfert (wife of Ro- 
tarian—collects stamps; will exchange), 330 
ik. Maryland Ave., Phoenix, Ariz., U.S.A. 

Stamps: Mrs. L. B. Cronin (wife of Ro- 
tarian—collects stamps; will exchange used 
stamps of all countries, preferably for Brit- 
ish Commonwealth stamps), 250 Sheraton 
Dr., Montreal West, 29, Que., Canada. 

Coins: C. H. Schisler (collects coins; will 
trade gold coins from all countries and some 

S. coins), P. O. Box 1166, Kitimat, B. C., 
Canada. 

Stamps: Mrs. James Houston (23-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—collects stamps; will 
exchange), 727 Sheffield Ave. N. E., Massillon, 
Ohio, U.S.A 

Miniature Trains and Equipment: E. P. 
Alexander (plans to build new museum for 
his large collection of scale-model trains and 
railroad equipment; is interested in obtain- 
ing old toy trains, catalogs, photos, actual 
railroad relics, and other items of “rail- 
roadiana”; partly a Rotary project), Alexan- 
der Railroad Museum, Upper River Road, 
Yardley, Pa., U.S.A. 

Stamps: George Zarras (11-year-old son of 
Rotarian—collects stamps; will trade Greek 
and U.S.A. stamps for those of other coun- 
tries; wishes pen friends aged 10-12), 431 
Main St., Fort Lee, N. J., U.S.A. 

ps: Jonas Johnson (son of Rotarian 

stamps; will exchange with Eng- 

lish-writing collectors outside S.A.), 98 
Forest Ave., Jamestown, N. Y., U.S.A. 

Civil-War Relies: Carolyn Kronsich 
(daughter of Rotarian—collects U. S. Civil 
War relics), 805 Pierce St., Wakefield, Mich., 
U.S.A 

Posteards; Dolls: Sharen Fraser (1 2-year- 
old daughter of Rotarian—collects postcards 
and dolls in national costume; will exchange ), 

tox 190, Qualicum B-ach, B. C., Canada. 

Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
interest in having pen friends: 

Deborah Anne Hoy (10-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—would like pen pals outside 
U.S.A.; interested in piano, swimming, ballet, 
archery, horses), R. D. 2, Hornell, N. Y.., 
U.S.A 

Anne Turgeon (15-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian English- and French-speak 
ing pen friends outside Canada; likes danc 
mo, Sictmming colle cling movie-star photos, 
stamps, postcards), 177 St. Cyrille St. W 
Quebec, Que., Canada. 

Susan R. Cassett (17-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants pen friends aged 16-26; in- 
lferests include coins, record collecting, wate? 


—wishes 
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sports, poetry), 715 Crystal Lake Ave., Had 
donfield, N. J., U.S.A 

Eileen Burke (16-year-old daughter of Ro 
tarian—interests include swimming and 
howling), 29418 Shacket, Madison Heights 
Mich., U.S.A 

Pamela Cassett 
Rotarian nterested in 
records novies 
dogs), 715 Crystal Lake 
N. J.. U.S.A 

Mary Ann Peterso! 11-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wants pen friend aged 10-13 
outside U.S.A.: likes horseback riding, swim 

kating Box 26, Virginia, Minn 


9-year-old daughter of 
Brownies; enjoys 
piano, swimming 


Ave., Haddonfield, 


dolls 


ming 
U.S.A. 

Paula Doherty year-old daughter of Ro 
tarian ants pen pals in U.S.A. and Europe 
and organ, books) 
Spring Valley, Ill 


port piano 


leveland St 


Marilyn Cain (12-year-old daughter of Ro 
English-speaking corre 
likes sports; col 
First 


tarian—would like 
spondents outside U.S.A; 
lects dolls from other lands), 106 W 
Terrace, Lamar, Mo., U.S.A 

Marian Birdsall (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian like dancing, sports, drawing 
collecting and exchanging coins, stamps, and 
view cards 1325 Bay Ave., Point Pleasant, 
N. J., U.S.A 

Anne K 
Rotarian 
in England 
likes painting 
popular music) 
ter 18, N. Y., US 

Ann Murphy (14-year-old daughter of Ro 
tarian interests include swimming, skating 

Alton, Iowa, U.S.A 

Kalia (2/-year-old son of Rotarian 
collects stamps, interested in photography 
c/o A. N. Kalia, C.M.E., Domchan Ch, P.O 
Hazari Bagh Dt., Bihar, India 

P. C. Sharoff (19-year-old son of Rotaria 
—wants his age), c/o R. S. Shar 
off, P. O. Jhumritecaiya, Hazari Bagh Dt 
Bihar, India 

Mrs. Herbert Rinkoff (wife of Rotarian 
would like to correspond with wives of Ro 
tarians outside U.S.A. and Canada regarding 
and countries), 25 Langland Dr., 
S.A. 
Truman (12-year-old 
daughter of Rotariar wants pen pals aged 
12-14 in Alaska, Hawaii, Europe; interests in 
clude Girl Scouts, outdoor sports, cooking, 
piano, knitting, cheer leading, stamp collect 
ing), 106 N tarclay Ave., Margate City, 
N. J.. U.S.A 

Connie Lou Ahola (12-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian wants pen friends aged 10-12 out 
side U.S.A interested in horses, water ski 
ing, swimming, drawing), Box 59, Ely, Minn 
U.S.A 

Terry Cooper 0-year-old daughter of Ro 
n Girl Scouts, piano. coir 
1307 W. 13th., Cisco 


Criticos (14-year-old daughter of 
wishes girl pen friends aged 14-16 
Sweden, Spain, Hawaii 
piano, postcard collecting 
146 Danbury Circle, Roches 
A 


Greece 


dancing records 


H. N 


pop 


pen friend 


culture 
Mount Kisco, N. Y I 
Linda Christine 


tarian—interested 
and stamp collectin«e 
Tex., U.S.A 

Debbie lIannitto l-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian pen jrve nds in Europe 
interested in lane field hockey, swim 
ming), 321 Asbury Rd. Cincinnati 30, Ohio 
U.S.A 

Jody Zellers (9-year-old daughter of Rotai 
ian—wishes girl pen friends outside U.S.A 
and ballet; collects and wil 
530 East Oak, Palmyra, Pa 


would like 


uages 


likes swimming 
exchange dolls 
U.S.A 

Patty Pomeroy 
Rotarian—wishes 
ing pen pals abou 
and skiing pill 


Chelan, Wash., U.S.A 


15-year-old daughter of 
Spanish- or English-spea':- 
same age; hobbies are art 
exchanae oaifts) Box 279 


Peter Scott (8-year-old son of Rotarian— 
wants pen friends aged 8-10 outside New 
Zealand; interested in Wolf Cubs, stamps, ez- 
changing view cards), 138 Peary Rd., Mount 
Eden, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Madeline McCarthy (wants pen friends 
aged 10-12 in U.S.A. or Germany; interested 
in horses and music), 3636 West Dr., 
Spokane 44, Wash., U.S.A. 

Loraine Hicks (16-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen friends aged 16-18, pref- 
erably in U.S.A.; hobby interests include 
horseback riding, films, popular music), 46 
Matatua Rd., Raumati Beach, Raumati, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand. 

Barrie Barkley (13-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like pen friends outside 
U.S.A.; interested in art, swimming, music), 
57 Dudley Ct., Piedmont 11, Calif., U.S.A. 

Joanne Stipe (12-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—desires English-speaking pen friends 
outside Canada; enjoys swimming, skating, 
stamp and postmark collecting), R. R. 2, Dun- 
can, B. C., Canada. 

Aldyth Faulls (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes English-speaking pen pal 
aged 13-14 in Switzerland; hobby interests 
are stamp collecting, art, swimming), 17 St. 
Albans Gr., Lower Hutt, Wellington, N. Z. 

Harish K. Bountra (20-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen friends in U.S.A., Aus- 
tralia, Japan, West Germany, United Kin 
dom, Sweden, Norway, Argentina, Italy, 
France, Switzerland, Philippines; interestec 
in stamp and view-card collecting, photog 
raphy), Government Veterinary College, 
Jabalpur, India. 


Richard W. Knowlton (would like to cor- 


respond with a Rotarian general contractor | 


in Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Scandinavia, 
interested in sports, architecture, photog- 
raphy), Box 254, % 
Co., Bellefontaine, Ohio, U.S.A 

Doug Holt (14-year-old son of Rotarian— 
has wide interests), 43-601 Main St., Indio, 
Calif., U.S.A. 

Barbara Hasbrouck (//-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wants pen friend in Europe; 
likes skiing, riding, water sports, collecting 
china miniature horses 8 Hillside Ave., 
Binghamton, N. Y., U 


Sharad Kumar Somani (10-year-old son of | 


Rotarian—collects stamps, picture cards, 
coins; likes drawing, movies, cricket), “Shrin- 
iketan,” 99 Marine Dr., Bombay 2, India. 

Vivienne Kyngdon (16-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wants English- or French- 
speaking pen friend, preferably in Great 
Britain, Europe, Canada, U.S.A., or Austral- 
ia; interested in music, dancing, sports, pho- 
tography), 418 W. St. Aubyn St., Hastings, 
New Zealand. 


Kathy Greulich (9-year-old daughter of Ro- | 


tarian—wishes pen friend in Germany; in- 
terested in music, sports, dolls), 1007 Ever- 
green Lane, South Bend 19, Ind., U.S.A. 

Wilcox Uy Matiao (13-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—interests include sports games, 
stamp and postcard collecting), % Matiao 
Bazar, Dumaguete, Philippines. 

Vinod Kumar (17-year-old son of Rotarian 
—wishes pen friends outside India; inter- 
ested in view-card collecting, popular music, 
outdoor sports), % Thakar Dass and Sons, 
Bareilly, India. 

Nomaan U1 Haque (17-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—enjoys tennis, drawing, stamp col- 
lecting ), 25 Davis Rd., Lahore, Pakistan. 

Helen Monserud (daughter of Rotarian-— 
wishes pen friends outside S.A.; interests 
include music, sports, Girl Scouts, collecting 
postcards), 117 Eighth St., Cloquet, 
1.S.A 


—Tue Hossynorse Groom 


. and to Cousin Ted, who was forever trying 
to borrow them, I leave all my credit cards.” 





Do You Plan to Have 
non-Rotarians 
peak at Your Club 
eetings This Year? 
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If so, express your Club’s apprecia- 
tion to your non-Rotarian speaker 
with a subscription to your 
official THE ROTAR- 
IAN; and present him with a Cer- 


gift 


magazine, 


tificate of Appreciation. 


Each of THE ROTARIAN 


will remind the recipient of your 


Issue 


happy association, and provide a 


comprehensive view of what Ro- 


tarians are thinking and doing. 


Use the Certificate of Appreciation 
(suitably inscribed by your Club 
Secretary) to present the subserip- 
tion to your speaker. Fill in the 
detachable coupon with the name 
and address of the recipient and 
1600 Ridge 


Evanston, Il]. A twelve-months sub- 


mail it to Avenue, 
scription will then be entered for 
your recipient, and your Club will 


be invoiced accordingly. 


Order a supply of these certificates 
for your Club (they’re free) from 
Dept. 700, 1600 Ridge 
Evanston, Illinois. il 


The ROTARIAN 


Avenue, 
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My Favorite Story 


My 98-year-old mother-in-law, Minnie, 
and her sister, Katie, 103, live together. 
They are still in good health, have clear 
heads, still read the papers, play Scrab- 
ble and other games. 

A short time ago I was visiting them, 
and in the middle of a Scrabble game the 
maid announced dinner. Rising from the 
Scrabble table, Katie noticed a combina- 
tion of letters that looked easy to com- 
plete into a word, and said to Minnie, 
“You should be able to complete that 
word.” 

“Why me. any more than you?” Min- 
nie replied. 

“Well,” said Katie, 
school since I have.” 

—ALEx. Murray, Rotarian 
Rimouski, Que., Canada 


“you've been in 


THE RoTaRIAN will pay $5 to Rotarians 
or their wives for favorite stories. Send 
them to Stripped Gears, THE Rotarian Maga- 
zine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


Once Is Enough 
In making the same mistake 
Twice, the percentage is small; 
I’ve discovered that once is enough 
In making them all! 
RICHSTONE 


Stacked Coins 

You have ten stacks of coins, each 
consisting of ten half dollars. One en- 
tire stack is counterfeit, but you do not 
know which one. You do know the 
weight of a genuine half dollar, and you 
are also told that each counterfeit coin 
weighs one gram more than it should. 
You may weigh the coins on a pointer 
scale. What is the smallest number of 
weighings necessary to determine which 
stack is counterfeit? 


This quiz was submitted by William A. 
Monacelli, an Albion, New York, Rotarian. 


“Son, you're about to enter a fascinat- 
ing new world where ‘Just because’ is 
considered a reason and ‘Oh, you 
know!” is said to be an explanation.” 
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Animal Hunt 
You’re going animal hunting—in the 
words which the following define. For 
example, 100-gallon cask: HOGshead. 
Trivial verse. A charm to ward 
off evil. 3. A craven. 4. Mariner’s mag- 
netic instrument. 5. Coloring matter. 6. 
Naughty, arrogant. 7. Resting place of 
Noah’s Ark, 8. Slaughterhouse. 9. Digi- 
talis. 10. To depart suddenly. 11. An eye 
disease. 12. Vault of heaven. 13. Con- 
servative opinion. 14. Pointed beard. 
. To chide roughly. 


This quiz was submitted by John Heintz, 
of St. Louis, Missouri. 


The answers to these quizzes will be 
found below. 


Nothing helps you to know your neigh- 
bors better than to have a well-equipped 
tool shed.— Rotagraph, Fort WortTu, 
TEXAS. 


Clerk: “What terms would you like?” 

Customer: “I'll pay cash.” 

Clerk: “Cash! I'll have to get the 
manager to see how to handle this.”— 
The Rota Dotte, WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN. 


Speaking of cruises: If you look like 
your passport, you need the trip.—Ro- 
tary Bulletin, MAMARONECK, NEW YORK. 


Recently a youngster returned from 
school and told his mother he had put 
a stick of dynamite under the teacher’s 
chair. 

“Why, that’s terrible!” his mother 
cried. “You march yourself right back 
to school immediately!” 

To which the boy, of course, replied, 
“What school?”—Rotary Bulletin, Low- 
ER PERKIOMEN, PENNSYLVANIA. 


A teacher says it’s not right for par- 
ents to do children’s homework. Aren’t 
you flattered that she thinks you could? 
—Skweek, GRANITE CITy, ILLINOIs. 


The following was turned in by a 
young girl in Oklahoma when assigned 
by her teacher to write a paragraph 
about something she hates: “I thought 
and thought but I guess I like every- 
thing, except boys. This doesn’t include 
men, just boys. I really don’t hate boys, 





Answers to Quizzes 
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S.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co. 


“Jack and I decided we would spend 
a week’s vacation fixing up the place.” 


they just bother me. I know the world 
wouldn’t be anywhere without them, 
but sometimes I wish they weren’t here. 
They’ll always be here so I'll just have 
to get used to them. I hope I do pretty 
quick because I know some real cute 
ones.”—Rotary News, MOUNT PLEASANT, 
TENNESSEE. 


Limerick Corner 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines of 
an original limerick selected as the month's 
limerick-contest winner. Address him care of 
The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


This month's winner comes from J. M. Wal- 
thew, a member of the Rotary Club of Seattle, 
Washington. Closing date for last lines to com- 
plete it: August 15. The “ten best" entries will 
receive $2. 


BRAWL GAME 
When the pitcher delivered the ball, 
The "ump" had to make a close call. 
It was "Three strikes, you're out!" 
And this started a rout, 


PALE TALE 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick pre- 
sented in The Rotarian for February: 
“My push-button kitchen’s just fine,” 
Said the bride as they sat down fo dine. 
But her husband turned pale 
As he said with a wail, 


Here are the "ten best" last lines: 


"This chow's not for kin, it’s for kine.” 
(Mrs. Paul Hooper, mother of 
a Newburgh, N. Y., Rotarian.) 
"It's the soup -— be hof—not the wine!” 
J. Wilkins, member of the Rota- 
° “Club of Littlehampton, England.) 
"Were you cooking spaghetti or twine?” 
Mrs. L. J. Woodard, wife of 
@ Shafter, Calif., Rotarian.) 
“My steak is as tough as white pine.” 
(W. R. McShaffrey, member of the 
Rotary Club of Monessen, Pa.) 
"Oh, why did you push number nine!"’ 
(Mrs. F. O. Rogers, aunt of a 
Beaudesert, Australia, Rotarian.) 
“There must be a short on the line." 
(P. G. Ford, member of the 
Rotary Club of Maywood, Hi.) 
"I'm allergic to stewed porcupine.” 
(Donaid McDonald, member of the 
Rotary Club of Winter Haven, Fila.) 
“Is this burnt mess in front of me mine?” 
(Chester F. Prevey, member < the Rotar 
Club of Douglas (Victoria), B. C., Canada. if 
"Where's the food to ned strength in my y spine?” 
(Jack Shoup, member of the Rotar 
gee of Chapleau, Ont., Canada} 
"There is dishwater in this soup of mine.” 
(Forest Schafer, member of the 
Rotary Club of Clintonville, Wis.) 
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BOUND VOLUME for 1960 


w 


in beautiful 


BUCKRAM 
COVER 


$& 00 


EACH 
(in the United States) 


$550 


(in all other countries) 


w 


Would you like this attractive Bound Volume of THE ROTARIAN 
for your library? For Rotarians, Rotary Clubs, libraries and schools 
this volume will serve as a practical and ready reference for the 
wide variety of material presented in the twelve 1960 issues of 
THE ROTARIAN. 

Its detailed index to authors and articles, photos, and timely 
subjects is ideally arranged to aid program planners, speakers and 
authors. 

Beautifully bound in a deep-blue Buckram cover and embossed 
in gold, it will make an attractive addition to your library table or 
shelf. 


The price now—$5.00 delivered in U.S.A.; $5.50 in other countries 
Send your order today to 


THE Rotarian 


1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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Remember the days before your own success? You had to decide which road to take, which door to open, which 

was the right job for you. Maybe you got a helping hand here and there. You tried everything. You worked hard. 

You succeeded. Remember? 

Today, there are many young men with ability, ambition, drive—but they need help to get started. We, at Prudential, 

feel that your success can help them. Your influence can put some young man on the right road .. . set him in gURANCE ¢ 
the right direction toward a bright future. If you want to give an ambitious young man valuable counsel in Me ~ 
starting a career . . . tell him about The Prudential. 


To over 35 million people—Insurance means Prudential. That's not just a slogan—it’s true; that’s how many 
policyholders are served by The Prudential. It’s a fact, too—that one out of every six people in the United States 
and Canada is a Prudential policyholder. These are not just statements to show that Prudential is a large company, 
but that it is a company that enjoys tremendous public nce. The Prudential has been serving its policyholders 
faithfully for over 85 years—since 1875. In order to continue to give the finest service to the many people 
who want and need insurance, we are looking for qualified young men to join our sales force. 


Prudential offers young men with ambition the most thorough system of training for a career in insurance 
underwriting with on-the-job training built on the experience of thousands of successful career men. We offer a 
truly meaningful career with independence, security and an opportunity for personal growth. Here’s a chance to 
help a young man get the right start, now. Tell him to stop in and talk with the Manager of the nearest 
Prudential office—or, even better, introduce him yourself! 


TO OVER 35 MILLION PEOPLE —~INSURANCE MEANS PRUDENTIAL 
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